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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. | 
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ATTENTION, WOMEN! 


















Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet bair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 





One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 
A Tri-ad Switch 


Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffa, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 

so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 


different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS per set 

Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 Switches made of finest 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 quality Creole hair. Prices 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. according to length, 18 


inches, $1.50. 
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Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Following Classes of “Ads” Wit Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 


Ciairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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Volume 4 


THE KEYSTONE OF SUCCESS 


AVE you ever stopped to realize the importance of the keystone 
to an arch—that central stone that binds the work of the arch 
together? Think of all the beautiful arches you’ve seen and 

admired. Try to imagine, for example, some of the beautiful Roman 
arches of triumph, without a keystone. Impossible isn’t it? As soon 
as you remove the keystone the other. stones in the arch loosen and 
fall away, ruining the arch. 


UR cover design, this month, shows a bronze Athena, pointing 

to our people the keystone of Success. Her message to us is 
practicable. It is not merely a theory. In her wisdom she realizes 
that the race must have money, for in this sordid world, “We bargain 
for the very graves we lie in,”—nothing is given away, and money 
is indeed an essential. Economy and money go hand in hand. With- 
out Ecoomy, money is of little value, for he who knows not Economy 
will soon part with his earthly possessions. 

We must have business enterprises to give employment to our 
people, since others rarely give us respectable employment, and when 
they do, they usually offer it to us at a reduced wage. This Goddess of 
Wisdom knows that we must have Education, that we must be con- 
versant with the peoples and costoms of yesterday, if we would profit 
by their wisdom, and at the same time avoid the snares and pitfalls 
that caused their downfall. We must keep pace with our contempor- 
aries and be ready and able to make the most of every opportunity that 
presents itself. 


















E NEED religion, but not the hypocritical nor the pharisaical 

variety—the kind that causes us to shout on Sunday and break 
every Commandment in the Decalogue the balance of the week. True 
religion will teach us the meaning of that supreme rule of life—the 
Golden Rule. Through a careful study and 
close application of this basic rule of life, 
we will become better acquainted with the 
methods employed by Christ Jesus, the 
Chief Executive of the World. Therefore 
we need religion,—the kind that will stand 
the acid test. 

Athena knows that we need Courage. 
The coward is lost, there is no place in the 
world for him. He who bows his head with 
discouragement, who sinks beneath the load 
of disdain, prejudice and despair that is 
heaped on him, will fail to see the glorious 
opportunities that are before him. 












The Keystone of Success 


Fullilove 







Suggestions for Spring 


General Race News 





UT Success and Prosperity will never 

be ours until we, as a race, learn the 
value of Co-operation and Race Loyalty. 
The Jews have been fighting race problems 
for five thousand years,—the Colored peo- 
ple for two hundred years. Long ago, the 
Jews learned that a race divided could 
never hope for success. As a result of their 
racial co-operation they have become a 
mighty power in the Commercial world. 


There are nearly as many Colored peo- 
ple in the United States as there are Jews 
in the entire world. We have our freedom, 
and our rights,—with a union of our forces, we, like the Jews, could 
become a mighty power. 













The Fuel Situation 
Women’s Club Notes 


Johnson 
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Number 4 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


E ARE in receipt of letters from some very prominent people. 

They write us to express their heart feelings over the far- 

reaching good of the Half-Century Magazine to the race. 

They send their subscriptions and their well wishes, dedicating their 

personal influence and interest to our noble cause. “It is a pity,” 

writes one, “that your magazine does not reach the entire Negro race.” 

Another says: “It is by far the longest advanced step we have made 

in supplying the Negro home with rich, wholesome, common sense and 
race news as to our development and progress.” 





OL. FRANKLIN A. DENISON wrote us recently and we are 

publishing his letter in full. Read what this distinguished man 
has to say. The Colonel is a very busy man, but he found time to 
read our magazine and to express his appreciation of the same. 


Dr. M. A. Majors, Camp Logan, Houston, Texas, Feb. 13th, 1918. 
Chicago, Mlinois. 
Dear Sir: I wish to acknowledge the receipt of the Half-Century magazine sent 
me and have often thought that a magazine, such as your concern publishes, quite 


necessary to enlighten the race as to its progress. In my judgment it is quite the 
nicest thing of its kind that the race has produced. Perhaps it would be interesting 
to know that the 370th Inf. I. N. G. (formerly the 8th Inf.), has purchased $151,750.00 
in Liberty Loan Bonds and $25,348,000.00 War Risk Insurance. 

Again thanking you for the Half-Century Magazine, I am 


Very respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN A. DENISON. 

ee we are striving to please you, and it is up to you to 

help us in our work of sacrifice. We are building, perhaps, 
better than we know, but we are intensely human and hunger for 
kind words from our subscribers. We want your heartfelt opinions 
of what we are doing. We are making sacrifices, and in our great 
struggle to build for the race a great Home Journal, we are cognizant 
of the fact that our success will be a race achievement and at the same 
time know full well that we are paving an easy road for our children. 
We want you to tell your neighbors, and let 
your neighbors in turn, tell others what 
the Half-Century Magazine means to our 
race now in its efforts to lift itself out of 
the very ordinary ways of life to a great 
service. 


Page 


One way to help us is to send in your 
subscription today. If you are already a 
subscriber, renew or extend your subscrip- 
tion for another year, while the price is 
still $1.00. 

Another way to help us and others is 
to send the magazine to some “shut-in” 
friend, to a soldier, or some friend who 
lives in some lonely little village or in the 
country. The Half-Century will be a real 
companion to such a person. As one sub- 
scriber expressed it, “It is like a visit from 
a high-minded cultured woman,” it carries 
genuine help and cheer wherever it goes. 
Subscribe today so that you will not miss 
any of the splendid numbers that are com- 


N OUR next number we will teach you 

how to dress your hair. No matter 
what kind of hair you have, long, short, 
thin, thick, straight or curly, it can be 
made to look well. The correct coiffure will make the homliest woman 
attractive. Don’t miss this splendid number. 





| Copyright, 1918, by The Half-Century 
Magazine Pub. Co. All rights reserved. 
Member National Negro Press Ase’n. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





A NEW SERIAL 
By Maggie Shaw Fullilove. 





SWEET PEAS BETWEEN 


oe 


Author of “Navy Blue Velvet,” “Pass It On,” “Precursor of the Dawn,” “Sermons in Stones,” etc. 


HE Woolworths and the Days were neigh- 

bors. They lived side by side, only an open 

wire fence about five feet high between them. 

Unfortunately they were not on friendly 
terms. That happy relationship which should exist 
between people who live at such close proximity was 
totally lacking. 

The unhappy condition had been brought about 
in this manner. Mrs. Day’s little daughter, Aurora, 
and Mrs. Woolworth’s little son, Benny, had a quar- 
rel. They had had numerous quarrels previous to 
this, of course, but fortunately those trivial dis- 
agreements had occurred away from the observation 
of the parents, and had always ended in happy terms 
of peace before either of those parents knew any- 
thing about them. 

The two children had grown up together from 
earliest infancy, had become good comrades in their 
their earliest childhood, and understanding each other 
thoroughly, they were left free to roam the wood-lot 
together, were never segregated and allowed to meet 
and play only under the surveillance of their elders, 
but played together all day long in happy innocence. 
Benny, being the older of the two, had tended and 
protected his little playmate ever since tho first 
time he awoke to the knowledge of her dependence 
upon him. He never failed in his duty, never failed 
to stand up in defense of the little, chubby, dimpled 
darling whose every crinkly curl he adored. Even 
in her childish fits of anger he never raised his hand 
to strike her—not until he reached the age of twelve 
and she the age of ten, did he strike her. And that 
one blow was the cause of the quarrel which severed 
the friendship of the two families for many years. 


HE incident occurred just before the time for 

spring gardening. The quarrel was only about 
two weeks old when one bright, sunny morning, Mrs. 
Day, armed with spade and accompanied by her little 
daughter, who carried rake and hoe, marched into 
the front yard (nearly all of which they used for 
flower garden) and preceeded to make preparation 
to plant their early flowers. Mrs, Woolworth and 
Mrs. Day both adored flowers and flower culture. 
Their activities in their gardens were most untiring, 
and a pageant of beauty began with the Crocuses 
in March and kept up, with unabated fervor, until 
the last Chrysanthemum in late Fall. Side by side 
they always worked, vying with each other, in very 
friendly manner to see who could make the best 
productions. The first of May always found them 
particularly assiduous in their efforts, and by the 
end of the month, their gardens were the envy of the 
neighborhood, and remained a blaze of color all 
through the summer season. All through the early 
weeks of Spring their yards screamed in bright 
blossoms of almost every flowering shrub adapted 
to the climate. The Lilac, Syringa, the Spiracea 
Opuli folia, with its clusters of snowy blossoms and 
the Cydenia—all were dashes of red, and white and 
purple; the Wistaria and the sweet Honeysuckle 
adorned the trellises. All these having chosen the 
month of ‘May for their glory, gave way to the June 
blossoms. The Suetzua, the brilliant Wigelia, the 
Japanese Snowball, the Hydrangea, the sweet Jasa- 
mine emblazoned the yard all through July and Au- 
gust; then September, October and November gave 
place to Cosmos, Dahlias, Asters, Gladioli and the 
queen of Fall flowers, the Chrysanthemum. Running 
all through the warm season, the yards were bright 
with roses of every hue, their borders were resplend- 
ent with drifts of Snow-Pinks, gay Poeonies, and 
Hollyhocks, Sweet breathed Day Lillies, brilliant 
Poppies, Larkspur, Phlox, Iris and all the year’s 
train of the old time, hardy flowers, which, while nat- 
ural and restful in general effect, their beauty was 
ever varying and appealing, 


HAT day was perfect and flooded with warm 

sunshine, and Mrs. Day and daughter com- 
menced to dig the ground, then to plant the flowers. 
The fresh earth smelled so delicious, its inviting 
odor reached Mrs. Woolworth in her kitchen. Straight- 
way she stepped to her door and called “Benn-ee! 
Benn-ee!” Not many minutes passed before she and 
Benny, well armed with garden tools, went forth 
on another planting mission, in their own front yard 
She and Benny spaded and planted and dug until 


their yard rivaled that of Mrs. Day in the fragrance 
of it’s upturned earth. 

By that time, Mrs. Day had planted all her beds— 
all except the long one over by her neighbor’s fence. 
Gripping her spade determinedly she commenced on 
that. All the previous years those beds afforded a 
splendid rivalry in their production of bedding plants; 
but now, from the way Mrs, Day jerked her hoe it 
was plainly evident that a new idea possessed her. 

As soon as she had prepared the ground she dis- 
patched her little daughter off on a secret mission. 
That young lady soon returned holding in her rest- 
less little hand, five ten-cent packages of sweet peas. 
Mrs. Day and her daughter were busy all the rest 
of the afternoon enriching the bed with well rotted 
manure, and pulverizing the ground. The sun sink- 
low in the west, hung big and red over Mrs. Wool- 
worth’s green house, when Mrs. Day opened a trench 
in the rich bed and deposited all her sweet peas. 
With an exultant finality which plainly said, “That’ll 
fix her,” she covered them over, shot a glance at the 
incorrigible Benny, who hung near in curiosity, pick- 
ed up all her implements, and strode around the 
house, the dimpled, excited Aurora following closely 
in her wake. That proud young lady, just before 
she turned the corner out of sight, stopped, faced 
about, shot out her little red tongue at the staring, 
curious Benny, then switched herse!f out of sight. 


HE next morning, Mrs, Day was roused by the 

echo of Mrs. Woolworth’s hoe. It came from 
the long bed which ran parallel to her’s along side 
their barrier fence. Consumed with curiosity to 
know what her neighbor was planting, Mrs. Day cau- 
tiously raised her curtain and peeped out. There 
stood Mrs. Woolworth engaged in the act of digging 
and enriching a long, suspicious trench. Suddenly 
Mrs. Day staggered back in angry surprise as Benny 
came whistling in the gate bringing five ten-cent 
packages of sweet peas, which he delivered to his 
mother. 

Mrs. Day watched Mrs, Woolworth drop the seeds 
into the fertilized trench with motherly caution. It 
was simply too much to rival her’s; and this time it 
would not be friendly but hostile rivalry. 

Days passed. The rains descended, and the sun 
shone warm and bright upon both beds alike, caus- 
ing the seeds in each row to germinate; then one 
morning, just after a refreshing rain, the plants 
of both rows raised their tender heads above the sod 
and commenced to grow in real earnest. 
weeks both rows continued to grow and then to 
bloom. Throughout the whole term of blooming, 
nobody could pass without stopping from sheer ad- 
miration. They were the center of attraction, the 
envy and despair of all the little beauty-loving chil- 
dren who peeped through the front fence and hun- 
gered after one, wee, small blossom to pin upon their 
persons. 

The two women, each religiously followed the direc- 
tions laid down for successful sweet pea culture, viz., 
Trench deeply; manure liberally; plant early; stake 
quickly; water freely; dispod promptly. 

On account of their strict adherence to the above 
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For many 





rules, no garden yielded a finer supply of blossoms 
than did this double row of sweet peas, As the 
years passed, Aurora lengthened from chubby, round- 
faced childhood to maidenhood of great promise in 
physical beauty as well as intellectual attainments. 
Benny Woolworth, also grown into his teens, gave 
promise to vigorous strength and exceptional young 
manhood. 


OON after the family quarrel each child had been 

sent away to a distant city in which the educa- 
tional advantges were excellent. The change in their 
lives had come about in this way,—Mrs. Woolworth’s 
sister, a lady of considerable wealth, while on a visit 
tc Benny’s mother, was greatly impressed with her 
promising little nephew, and after considerable 
amount of persuasion induced Benny’s mother to 
let her take him away to her home. 

Mrs. Woolworth, thinking that sending Benny off 
to school was an accomplishment far superior to any 
‘shich Mrs. Day could ever hope to reach, consented 
to let Benny go. It was a step which proved one 
of especial benefit to Benny; for his doting aunt took 
great pride in her nehpew’s ability, and spared neith- 
er pains nor money in giving the lad the very best 
educational advantages. 

Mrs. Day, unable to endure this flaunting victory 
over her, at once began to lay plans for her daugh- 
ter’s education. Determined not to be beaten, she 
searched most diligently for means of getting even. 
Her only hope lay in a half brother of hers, who 
resided in the far north, and from whom she had 
received no tidings for a number of years. She wrote 
him at once, then awaited his answer with fretful 
impatience. As fate would have it, she received a 
message from him, a message which jproved very fa- 
vorable: for in it, he informed her of his prosperou- 
condition. Mrs. Day hastily wrote him, begging him 
to pay a visit to his only sister whom he had not 
seen for so long. 

This letter was answered by the appearance of the 
gentleman himeslf. To Mrs. Woolworth’s consterna- 
tion and surprise, he departed after a short week’s 
visit, carrying the star-eyed, excited, little niece with 
him, 

With the passing of the years Benny Woolworth 
developed into splendid young manhood; likewise Au- 
rora Day, situated in another and far distant city, 
blossomed into beautiful and accomplished young wo- 
manhood. 


EAR after year rolled by until fifteen years had 

passed, before either of the mothers realized 
the fact. During all these years they still remained 
on unfriendly terms. The feeling had been constantly 
stimulated from time to time by one hostile action 
then another. During this time both the son and the 
daughter had finished their courses in school. Benny 
had written several popular novels and bade fair to 
become one of the most popular writers of the day. 

One evening in early June, Mrs. Woolworth read a 
letter from Benny, stating that one week from the 
day on which his letter had been penned he would 
come home to spend a month or two—perhaps all 
summer at the old home. 

During the fifteen years of his absence he had re- 
turned home only a few times, and each visit had been 
cut very short. He had not seen Aurora on any of 
those visits; for Aurora’s visits to her mother had 
been quite as infrequent as his and always occurred 
at different times to his. 

After Mrs, Woolworth read her son’s letter, she 
jumped up and down in her excessive rejoicing. When 
a strong impulse seized her to run and tell Mrs. 
Day. She almost forgot at that blissful moment 
that they were enemies. The sight of Mrs. Day in 
her own yard, busily engaged in tying up some rose- 
bushes, heavy with bloom, brought Mrs. Woolworth 
back to her nonsenses. So, instead of announcing 
the good news to her neighbor, Mrs. Woolworth seiz- 
ed a hoe and commenced to dig with strong, vigorous 
strokes, plants that needed no digging; and to tie 
up bushes that stood in no need of support. 


RS. WOOLWORTH’S actions greatly annoyed 
Mrs, Day; but she continued to work at her 
own flower garden in silent earnestness until nearly 
nightfall. Likewise did Mrs. Woolworth work with 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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JANE JOINS THE JOLLIERS 








A Summary of the First Installment 
JANE JASPER, a bachelor-maid of twenty-eight, 


lives with her mother, who keeps boarders. She 
is invited to join the “Jolly Jolliers,” an organiza- 
tion of young women in her town. With her moth- 
er’s consent, she applies for membership, is accepted, 
and presents herself for initiation. She is so timid 
that the girls decide to ae her through the “prov- 
ing ordeal” and accordingly they blindfold her, 
take her out of the lodge-room, to some unknown 
place and tell the frightened girl that she must do 
anything that she is bidden to do. They see a 
young man approaching in the distance, and tell 
her that she must beg him to marry her. Jane, 
recognizing the voices of the guards, realizes that 
they are her dearest friends, and accordingly enters 
into the task of “proving” with all her soul and en- 
joys the fun as much as they do. 

She falls on her knees before the young man and 
begs him to marry her. 








IKE thyself, O, pretty maiden, I am lost—lost 
in the wilds of your city. Arriving at this 
unearthly hour, my train six hours belated, 
and finding no means of transportation at the 

station, I became bewildered. Seeing your little band 
gathered here I made bold to hail you and inquire my 
way. As one touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin, so two souls lost in the desert depths of the Val- 
ley of Despair are or become bound by their common 
miseries to each other with bonds of reciprocal affec- 
tion and sympathy forged in the white heat of their 
common adversities and misfortunes.” 

The guard, noting the young maid’s seriousness, 
earnestness and eloquence and all of them being 
Bachelor-maids were not slow in perceiving the trend 
events were taking. Becoming conscious of their 
folly, they stood back, sadly, soberly aghast while the 
young man proceeded, 

“Unlike Rasselas,” he continued, “I have never 
been in the Happy Valley, but only a Pilgrim am I, 
weary, set out from the sodden realms of Bachelor- 
hood seeking some dame charitable enough to join 
me on my journey to the happy state of matri- 
mony.” Fortune has guided my foot-steps hither 
where in the Depths of the Valley of Despair, we, you 
and I most especially, are brought face to face. Ac- 
cept then, I pray thee, unreservedly mine humble 


self to serve thee, and be thine forever and ever, with 
this proviso: 


That thou wilt give me thy true name; thy place 
of abode; that I will be permitted to remove the 
mask and blindfold and look upon thy face and that 
thou direct me to the hospice of one Mrs. Jasper to 
whose hospitable place I have been directed for my 
stay in your city.” 


7 amazed at her own temerity in making such 
a winnjng plea, entered into the fun of the thing 
whole-heartedly. Her joyous laughter rang out in 
the gloomy depths of the Valley of Despair pervad- 
ing its desolation like the ministrelsy of the lark 
at eventide in a sombre wood. But as Jane prepared 
tc make reply the guards flared up like so many fret- 
ted setting hens, They had become more and more 
impressed with the hit Jane was making with her un- 
known deliverer. These four bachelor maids had 
also awakened to the fact that they had unwittingly 


lent their aid to a wooing. What, if after all, this ? 


prank would result in the marriage of Jane and the 
stranger? Why had they thus handicapped them- 
selves in this marathon of marriage with a man of 
marriageable age and inclination when men were get- 
ting scarcer every day in Johnsonville? Horror of 
horrors! they had aided and abetted romantic Jane 
and her cause to their own detriment. 

“Young man!” roared the spokeswoman, sternly, 
“while we appreciate the spirit with which you have 
co-operated with us in this initiation, we find it im- 
possible to grant this candidate permission to reply to 
your first three questions. The fourth query, how- 
ever, we shall be glad to answer ourselves.” 


“If you will set once again,” she continued, “your 
feet in the turnpike, your face toward the waning 
moon, you will find Mrs. Jasper’s hospice beyond 
yonder stretch of woods up the hillside—a cottage 
set well back among the cedars, Again we thank you 
and bid you—adieu!” 


By Henry Davis Middleton 


With a heavy heart, the stranger staggered to his 
feet, bowed, burdened himself with his luggage, and 
taking the general direction given him, by the spokes- 
woman, shuffled off up the moonlit turnpike just as 
the little party of women vanished up the back stair- 
way of the lodge hall with the vanquished Jane in 
tow. 


HE next morning, Jane, awakened by the sum- 

mer sunlight flooding her room, rubbed her eyes 
sleepily as one coming out of a trance, the events 
of the preceding night passing through her mind. 
Jane was amused. 

She found, since it was all over, that she had en- 
joyed every minute of the night before,—it had been 
a tonic to her drooping spirits. 

And then, as she became more thoroughly awake 
and reflected more soberly she found her mind dwell- 





THE MERMAID’S MELODY 


By Frankie Carter De Berry 





Coe high on the white wave’s foam 
So high, so low, 
Free as the sea-gulls which o’er us roam 
Lulled by the ocean’s roar. 
Merrily we, our bronze limbs lave 
Then down to Neptune’s nethermost cave, 
What care we, though the billows rave? 
As up and down we go. 


Madly we dash with the blinding spray 
So high, so low, 
Down in the deep where the fishes play, 
Lulled by the ocean’s roar. 
Rocked on its bosom, so happy are we, 
Tossed by the billows so grand and so free 
Then down in the depths of the gray old sea, 
And up and down we go. 


High o’er the sea, on the mossy rocks 
So high, so low, 
In the glad sunshine we dry our wet locks 
Lulled by the ocean’s roar. 
Or comb our hair with a comb of pearl, 
Or with the seaweed we twine our curl 
Then back in the sea, ourselves we hurl 
So up and down we go. 


ing on the strange young man and the part he had 
taken in the frolicsome nightmare of the night be- 
fore. 

She wondered now, if he had found his way to their 
home. Was he there now? What did he look like? 
What was his business? How long was he going 
to stay? All excited about it, Jane jumped out of 
bed, lightheartedly, and bathing and dressing hastily, 
descended the stairs. At the foot of the stairway 
she encountered her mother, 

“Jovial Jane the Jolly Jollier,” greeted Mrs. Jas- 
er. 

“Jolly Jane I am, so jolly me along,” laughed Jane 
throwing herself into her mother’s arms. 

“Everybody has breakfasted and gone,” said her 
mother. 

“Everybody?” remarked Jane, inquisitively, having 
in mind the new boarder, 

“I did not call you as you were up so late last 
night,” ventured Mrs. Jasper as she led Jane away 
to her belated breakfast, unmindful of her anxious 
curiosity to know something of the new boarder. 

Jane finished her breakfast and assisted her mother 
with the morning’s work with aggressiveness and 
gusto. Noon passed uneventfully. 

Jane, refreshed and redressed, sat with her moth- 
er in the living room that afternoon, sewing. “O, by 
the way, mother, whose are the bags in the upstairs 
front bed room?” Jane hesitated, but Mrs. Jasper 
gave no sign of enthusiasm in replying. “I first 
noticed those bags when I made up the room this 
morning and meant to have asked you then, but—er— 
it slipped my memory,” prevaricated Jane, 


M RS. JASPER slyly knit her brows, increased the 

speed of her rocking chair and looked askance, 
reminiscently before she replied. 

“We were so excited about your initiation yester- 
day, I forgot to tell you that I had received a letter, 
from your brother advising me that his old chum and 
schoolmate, Dr. J. Tod Dolliver, was coming here to 
locate, and he had directed him here to stop with us 
until he gets settled.” 


Jane, who up to this time had listened attentively, 
now excitedly leaned forward to catch every word. 
A physician, young and energetic, coming to sleepy, 
slothful, slow Johnsonville to live! 

And then as the events of the night before passed 
in a panorama and she reviewed herself foolishly 
prostrated before him, as she had been, begging him 
to marry her, she became so overwhelmed at the 
lucridity of it all that she fell back in her chair list- 
lessly, while the rest of her mother’s words fell on 
deaf ears. 


On the third morning of the physician’s sojourn 
in her home, after much artful dodging on her part, 
Jane permitted herself to be presented by her mother 
to him, 

If he was conscious of the fact that it had been 
she who figured so prominently in the affair on the 
night of his arrival in Johnsonville, he did not be- 
tray it. His poise and bearing so disarmed Jane of 
any suspicions he might have had that she remained, 
after her mother had withdrawn from the dining- 
room, some considerable time in conversation with 
him. And when he asked that she join him that 
morning in a shopping tour to select and purchase 
rugs, furniture, curtains, etc., for his office suite, she 
readily consented, in spite of her fears of what staid 
old conservative Johnsonville folks would or might 
gossip of its impropriety—to say nothing of the ob- 
jection she was sure her mother would register. 


R. DOLLIVER, being very aggressive and hav- 
ing succeeded in over-ruling Mrs. Jasper in most 
matters touching upon or concerning the services or 
assistance of her daughter, made bold to bid for her 
service as his office assistant, 
To this Mrs. Jasper said “No,” and so emphatical- 
ly, that the two trysters never mustered up enough 
courage to insist on their point. 


“But,” said Dr. Dolliver, in his discussing his fail- 
ure, for once, to convince her mother, “ ‘where there’s 
a will there is a way,’ you remember,” said he, sud- 
denly taking both her hands in his and looking down 
into her eyes as though the blindfold and mask had 
for the first time been removed that he might gaze 
into them, “you remember the first time—er—the— 
first night—I—met you?” 

“Do I?” blushed Jane, “how can I: forget?” 

“Well,” suggested the physician, “suppose we carry 
out our contract?” 

“Y’'m—lI’m_ willing,” 
would mother say?” 

Trembling the two, like treacherous juvenile tru- 
ants, sought and found Mrs. Jasper, knitting and 
napping in a cosy corner of the deserted living room. 

In support of his plea for the hand of her daughter, 
Dr. Dolliver not only recounted, but together with 
Jane, acted out the incidents of the night they first 
met. So amused was Mrs, Juniper and interested, 
that taken unawares, she could not find it in her heart 
to say “no” to the Doctor’s request for Jane’s hand. 

The announcement of the engagement was receiv- 
ed by all with approbation with the exception of the 
four bachelor-maids, who had composed the “prov- 
ing guard.” Poor girls! their loss had been Jane’s 
gain. But before the date of the wedding, in the Fall, 
even they relented, and became reconciled to the 
match. 

Among the bridal presents, none received were 
more highly prized than the one from those four in- 
scribed with these lines: 


assented Jane—“but what 


“From Four Jolly Jolliers to the Two Jol- 
liest Jolliers Who Ever Jostled and Jarred a 
Sleepy, Jaded Junction like Johnsonville into 
a Jovial, Jocose, Jocund, Jolly Jem of a 
Town.” 


And their first heir was christened “Jolly John 
Dolliver.” 

















oy 


ALPH, my son,” he began, looking down 
on the pale form; “you remember four 
years ago when Shoffer’s daughter mar- 
ried, old Mrs. Reeming was killed on the 
same night.” Myself and others accused Shoffer of 
doing it and we decided to hang him. We formed 
a mob and started for the Colored chruch. I guess 
you saw or heard of the mob and ran to tell the 
Colored people. You did right. We went up the 
alley back of the church. A form darted out in the 
darkness. I said: ‘There he comes, let me shoot!’ I 
shot- I thought I had killed Shoffer. The form fell 
and when we came up to see, it was you. And now 
you are dying from the effects of the wound. Oh, 
Ralph, my boy, will you forgive your sinful father?” 

Ralph failed to answer. Roll touched him lightly 
and called: “Ralph! Ralph!” But Ralph was dead. 
The awful revelation had shaken from his weak form 
the last spark of life. 

So loud was the weeping of Mornin that his wife 
and visitors again entered the room finding Roll pros- 
trated and Ralph dead. . .. . 

The doctor was called, the undertaker summoned, 
and this is not all—when the funeral occurred, Roll 
Mornin confessed to the world. How could it be be- 
lieved? Roll Mornin—killed his son—led a mob! 

Roll Mornin was once a man of robust build, with 
black hair, bright blue eyes, clear complexion, agile 
and firm of step. Now his form was stooped, hair 
white, eyes dreamy, features sallow and wrinkled, 
step feeble and slow, and the change was brought in 
a few days! 
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CHAPTER NINE 


T WAS SPRINGTIME and the trees were all in 

blossom, making Rillville appear at its best. 

Rvil Mornin’s family was stricken with grief for 
Ralph now slept beneath the sod. 

The domestic circle of Shoffer was overflowing with 
joy. Garrison had been paroled! The professor, the 
foreman of the jury who had promised to effect his 
freedom and who had been striving to that end for 
four years had at last accomplished it, on the very 
morning that Ralph Mornin was laid to rest. 

The Colored people shouted in glee: “Shoffer is 
free! Shoffer is free-’ Many of them brought bas- 
kets full of provisions and delicacies to Garrison’s 
home, and sumptuous was the repast that they spread. 
It was a grand reception and a jovial gathering of 


Colored people. 


UT of the North the call came to Jim, clear 

and commanding as the sound of a clarion 

and unhesitatingly he threw down his hoe 

and walked a few paces away in response 
to the summons, 

“Whut ail yo’ Jim?” asked Uncle Ned as he rested 
heavily on his hoe for a moment and gazed after him 
in astonishment. 

“De call done come,” replied Jim. A Negro man 
of splendid physique was this Jim as he stood with 
his eyes fixed on the ground in a thoughtful mood. 

“Whut call?” and Uncle Ned looked at him per- 
plexed for a moment. 

“De call f’om de No’th.” 

“Aw shucks,” and the old man worked away with 
renewed energy as if to make up for the time lost 
and paid no further attention to Jim’s remarks. 

Jim left the field slowly pausing in the narrow 
weed-bordered pathway reflecting perhaps. He in- 
advertantly turned his gaze far down through the 
fertile bottoms where the ripe corn nodded gracefully 
toward him as if beckoning him to remain but the 
call was strong upon him and his resolution was 
fixed, Without further ado he directed his steps to- 
ward the mansion (where the lord of these vast acres 
resided and in whose service he had been employed 
five years) gleaming white among the magnolias and 
covered by creeping vines extending to the very eaves. 
At the kitchen door he met Aunt Polly the cook, 
tightening her bandana about her head and before 
she could inquire into the nature of his business, he 











THE BLACK THREAD 


(CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT) 
By John O. Griffith. 


Mary Douglass was there. During the years when 
the family tie was broken she had become quite an 
accomplished pianist. Now she thrilled her listeners 
by playing beautiful anthems—first, “Coming Home” 
now “Nearer My God to Thee,” then “Steal Away.” 
The silence of the onlookers was profound. Garrison 
was visibly affected. The sweet, melodious, and en- 





A SYNOPSIS 
OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


ARRISON SHOFFER, a black man of pure African 

descent, and his family, consisting of his wife, his 
daughter, Mary, and his mother, better known as “Grand- 
ma,” live in a dilapidated house, in the Colored sec- 
tion of Rillville. They organize a society, naming it 
“The Bxodus,” for the purpose of bettering their living 
conditions. They elect Garrison Shoffer as _ president. 
Their landlord, Mr. Jones, refuses to repair the houses 
properly for Shoffer and the other Colored tenants, so 
Shoffer decides to move out in order to “scare” the 
landlord into repairing the place. 

Shoffer purchases a home at the other end of town in 
a white neighborhood, but soon finds that he is not wanted 
there. His next door neighbor offers to buy the place 
from him for $2500. Mrs. Shoffer and Mary urge him to 
sell and move back to the old place. His mother tells 
him that he ought to stay. He decides to consult the 
other members of “The Exodus” before making his final 
decision. Having consulted his friends, his conclusion is 
“I’m gonna stay here till I die.” 

Mary Shoffer, his sixteen year old daughter becomes so 
very much interested in Charles Douglass, that her par- 
ents fearing he may want to marry her, discourage the 
friendship and urge Mary to become more interested in 
school. Douglass continues his attentions, however, and 
when “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” comes to town, he takes Mary 
and her Grandmother to see the play. During the per- 
formance Grandma recognizes her long lost son, Webster 
Schoffer, who is playing the part of Uncle Tom, and there 
is a happy reunion. 

Soon after this, Mary Shoffer becomes the bride of Charlie 
Douglass. During the marriage ceremony Ralph Mornin 
rushes into the church excitedly and informs the Colored 
people that a mob is coming after Shoffer. The white 
people accuse Shoffer of murdering Sallie Reeming, a white 
woman in the town. He is arrested and imprisoned. 
Ralph Mornin is mysteriously shot by someone in the 
mob . The Colored people in Rillville raise sufficient funds 
with which to hire a lawyer for Shoffer, and two months 
later his case comes up in court for trial. 

Although evidence points clearly to the fact that Shof- 
fer is innocent, the jury’s verdict is “guilty.” He is 
sent to prison for thirty years. He urges his family to 
keep up courage, and hopes that by good behavior to have 
his term of imprisonment shortened. Several yearg pass. 

Ralph Mornin comes home from school one day comnlain- 


ing of a pain in his leg. The doctor performs an opera- 
tion, removing the bullet that has been imbedded in the 
flesh all these years. They hope to save his life, but he 
weakens rapidly and finally the doctor delides that there 
is no hope. Roll Mornin decides that he must confess to 
‘aes dying son that he was the one that fired the fatal shot. 





THE CALL 


By Frankie Carter De Berry. 





asked in somewhat dispirited tones, “Whar Mistah 
Jackson, Aunt Polly?” 

“Lawd, James whut de trubble boy?” asked Aunt 
Polly without answering. 

“Ain’t nuthin’ I des wan’ ter see him a minnit.” 

“He in de liberry I reckin,” and she pushed open 
the hall door and peered inside. 

“Yes, he in dere,” and she watched Jim dubiously. 


E passed inside hat in hand and found Mr. Jack- 

son superintending affairs in connection with 
his vast estate. On seeing Jim he removed his glasses 
and stared at him surprisedly, 

“Eh, Jim, what now?” 

Without any preliminary Jim proceeded to divulge 
his business at once. 

“Lawd, Mistah Jackson, I’se ’bleeged ter tell yo’ 
I’se gwine off ter de No’th.” 

“To the North? Why Jim?” 

“Yessuh.” 

There was a moment’s pause which was broken by 
Mr. Jackson. 

“Well, Jim, you have been one of my best and most 
faithful “hands” for five years and of course it is 
necessary for me to say I am sorry to lose you. Of 
course I cannot prohibit you from going if you wish, 
but are you sure you are able to grapple with the sit- 
uation that confronts one in those large cities?” 

“Yessuh, yessuh.” Jim assumed the tones of one 
whose succéss was assured in any undertaking. 
“Why do you wish to go Jim?” 
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rapturing sound of the music even floated over the 
high board fence between the Shoffer and Mornin 
homes, and even penetrated the very depths of Morn- 
in’s sorrowful heart. 

He began to think matters over: “What good has 
my prejudice done? Whom has is benefitted? Whom 
has it injured? It has benefitted no one, but it has 
injured me? My dear son is dead, and I am gray and 
feeble. The town was disgraced. I wronged Shoffer.” 

Thus he sat for a long time lost in thought. Finally 
he arose with determination, and murmured: “I will 
go to him and ask his forgiveness.” 

Without further delay Roll Mornin entered the 
Negro’s front gate, calling humbly, “Shoffer, Shoffer, 
come to me, I’ve wronged you. We are all brothers. 
Please forgive me!” 

The Colored man came from the house and realizing 
the situation, with tears in his eyes replied, “We’ve 
treated each other wrong.” 

“You’ve done me no wrong,” said the white man 
pitifully. “I have wronged you, I injured your 
property, I accused you when I didn’t care whether 
you were guilty or innocent. I led a mob for you, I 
stirred up hatred and strife against you. Will you 
forgive me? I realize how unjust and sinful I have 
been.” 

“I forgive you with all my heart,” Shoffer re- 
sponded sincerely. 

Then they clasped hands and shook affectionately. 
Many people looked on and were visibly affected, for 
it was a glorious sight. 

When Mornin had gone home and Shoffer’s host of 
friends re-entered the house, Grandma was heard to 
remark, “I reckon th’ seben years tr’uble is all over. 

Truly, indeed, it was all over. 








HOFFER did not sit in Mornin’s parlor, nor did 
Mornin sit in Shoffer’s, but a spirit of friendship 
existed that constrained the one from injuring the 
other, and such was the warmth of that friendship 
that it melted the icy cliffs of prejudice in the city of 
Rillville, and its fame was rumored abroad, 

Such are the ramifications of the Black Thread. 
The Negro is the Black Thread. He is interwoven 
into that great mass of threads composing the whole 
of American life. He runs out here, and under there; 
he is on top here and below there; here he runs on 
the level, and there he is thickly knotted with other 
threads. Pull on him, chop him, and you pull, chop 
and injure the whole mass of threads. 


oe oe 


“Well, Ed an’ Ant’ny an’ Dock an’ Cousin Eli deys 
all gone.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Jackson sadly, “they’re all 
gone.” At the same time he opened a side drawer of | 
his desk and produced a small roll of bank notes 
which he passed over to him adding: “Here is your 
money and now Jim, you are deliberately leaving me, 
but if ever you wish to return, you may.” 

“Lawd, thankee suh, Mistah Jackson.” Jim smooth- 
ed out the bills in his worn out purse and carefully 
consigned them to his pocket. “I feels rale ongrate- 
ful to tell de trufe, but den Mistah Jackson yo’ know 
how ’tis an’ bein’s hit’s yo’ I—I raly hates ter tell 
yo’ good bye.” 

“Goodby, Jim.” 
cn his desk. 

Jim left the library and proceeded to the kitchen 
to break the news to Aunt Polly and he threw open 
the door almost in Aunt Polly’s face, for she stood 
with arms akimbo, playing the ‘part of eavesdropper 
and being caught thus she lowered her voice to a 
whisper. 

“Look heah, Mistah Jackson done tu’ned yo’ off?” 

“Nawm,” answered Jim reluctantly, “I done tu’ned 
myse’f off, I’se gwine ter C’icago.” 

“C’icago, Lawd Gawd, whut ail you’ Jim, I don 
talked ter yo’ same es I wus yo’ mammy en baigge¢ 
yo’ ter stay outen dem sin-cussed places. Who put 
sich es dat in yo’ haid ennyhow. ’Sides who yo’ kno 
in C’icago?” 








em. 


Mr. Jackson returned to the work 








(Continued on page 13) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPRING 
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Nile 






Green 


chiffon 





and 


gold 












lace com- 
bine to 
make this 
dainty 
evening 
gown. 


(Center) 























The 
slippers 
are 
gold, 
The 
muff 


is 

of green 
chiffon 
trimmed 
with 

gold net, 
and a bunch 
of small 
flowers 
completes 


the costume. 


























For the 





girl who 





is tall 











and 









slender 


this 








costume 
of black 
velvet (left) 











| 1s striking 


indeed. 





Afternoon 
costume 
of green 
chiffon 
velvet. 
(right) 
The close 
fitting 
bodice 
alone 
is 
sufficient 
to label 
it “ultra- 


fashionable.” 





What They Are Wearing - - 


T IS rumored that before long we will be alloted 

just so many yards of material with which to 
make a dress. If that is true, there won’t be any 
more big, roomy pockets, nor long loose girdles. It 
will take a maximum amount of planning to make a 
custome look smart too. Of course the skirts will 
have to be much tighter and the waists will be 
very skimpy. The war is making itself more and 
more apparent every day,—especially in the matter 
of dress. One of the newest models from “over-the- 
seas” is a sort of glorified Red Cross costume. It 
is a marine blue voile and has a simple white muslin 
turn over collar and cuffs. It is made on very 
straight lines, being box pleated front and back. 
The waist is defmed by a narrow velvet sash of a 
very dark blue that plays hide and seek with the 
box pleats, just above and just below the waist line. 

Some of the French designers are showing even- 
ing gowns with the most astonishing sleeves. They 
are enormously wide, and perfectly straight, The 


o By Madam F. Madison 





filmiest of materials are used for these sleeves and 
some of them are so wide that they nearly touch 
the hem of the wearer’s dress. 

As for materials used, serges, gabardines, covert 
cloth and the various basket weaves are considered 
smart and luxurious. Beige and brown in all shades 
and materials are being worn. If you are ultra- 
smart of course you will have a tailored costume of 
broadcloth in some of the neutral shades, stone- 
gray, taupe, olive, slate or some other very dark 
color. The tailored suit of satin in almost any dark 
color is considered smart this season. Combinations 
of foulard and Jersey, serge and satin or other tis- 
sues are good. Wool Jersey is striped with silk 
now-a-days and some of the all silk Jersey’s show 
the drop stitch. Cottons are being used in combi- 
nations with other materials; cotton canvas, cotton 
serge, and muslins are considered quite the thing 
for Spring and Summer wear. 


There is a hat for every face this season. The 
crowns are lower, many of the models being con- 
siderably shorter in the back than in the front. 
Those that are not shorter in the back than in the 
front are turned up rather sharply in either back 
or front, and in some cases, they are turned up 


slightly in the back and in the front too, There are 
many, many shapes to choose from. The cloche is 
a good model; it is somewhat smaller this season 
than usual, but just as pretty. The tricorne is 
always smart; poke bonnets are shown in all sizes 
to say nothing of the variations of the toque and 
turban. And by the way the latter is decidedly 
Oriental in character, some of them being draped 
almost exactly like the turbans worn in the far 
East. Some of the hats are extremely large and 
picturesque, but the trimmings are invariably sim- 
ple. ‘ 





The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 














D® EDWARD P. REED, a Colored physician in 
Lawnside, N. J., has been elected magistrate for 
the Small Cause Court of Camden County, N. J. He 
is the first Colored man to hold such an office in the 
State of New Jersey. 


Under the management of Dr. D. C. Northcross, the 
Mercy Hospital has been equipped with wards, rooms, 
laboratory and a complete corps of nurses ‘and doc- 
tors for Colored people of Detroit, Mich. The need of 
such a hospital and training school has been felt 
greatly since the influx of members of the race from 
the Southland. 


Col. William Hayward of the Fifteenth New York 
Infantry, writes from somewhere in France that the 
Fifteenth Infantry Band has been giving a series of 
concerts for the benefit of French charities. He says 
that the last concert netted three thousand francs. He 
says that he and the boys are working hard, but are 
very well pleased. 


Mrs. Daisy Tapley of New York City presented 
Miss Minnie Brown and Mrs. Nellie Moore Mundy in 
recital recently, Miss Brown’s lecture gave the public 
a unique treatment on the subject of Afro-American 
music. The program included selections from Col- 
ridge-Taylor, Harry Burleigh, Negro spirituals, and 
as well as other characteristic Negro compositions. 
G. Warren Tarrant, who assisted on the program ren- 
dered several selections, the best of which was prob- 
ably “Pagliacci.” 


Byron Alexander, a Colored lad of Dayton, Ohio, 
has been named by Congressman Warren Gard as 
the appointee to West Point Military Academy. To 
date there have been only three Colored graduates 
from West Point. 


Ten thousand dollars has been given toward a fund 
to provide proper bodily care for more than 20,000 
Negroes who have recently moved to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The giver of the money requested that a bath house be 
erected in the Wylie Avenue-Fullerton Street district. 
John Clark, executive secretary of the Urban League 
of that city, announces that in addition to the bath 
house, provision has been made for obtaining better 
housing conditions for the newly arrived Colored peo- 
ple and every effort will be made to keep them in work. 


Officials of Jackson County, Mo., have appropriated 
$50,000 for a home for aged Colored men and women 
of the county. Work will begin on the buildings at 
once. 


For the first time in the history of this country, the 
race is to be represented in the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. As a result of a competitive examination 
James Parson has been appointed student at this in- 
stitution. He will serve as second mid-shipman. Par- 
son’s home is in Dayton, O. 


At the annual session of the Negro Press Associa- 
tion held in Nashville, Tenn., in February, it was 
agreed by unanimous vote to send a Colored news- 
paper man to Europe to chronicle the movements of 
the Afro-American soldiers. The reports of the Col- 
ored War Correspondents will be printed in the news- 
papers that compose the Association. To prove their 
patriotism, a resolution was adopted urging members 
of the press to use their columns in helping the Lib- 
erty Loans, War Savings, and Food Campaigns. 


The real value of the Negro is becoming more and 
more apparent each day. Because of the exodus, it is 
almost impossible to find farm laborers in some parts 
of the South. Producers in those parts of the country 
are twisting their brains to find some way to pro- 
duce sufficient food to prevent a shortage. 





AGENTS ATTENTION! 


Unless you order early you cannot ex- 
pect to get your magazines on time. 
Please remember this and send us your 
order on the lst of each month. We 
thank you. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





The week of April 21st to 27th has been designated 
as National Negro Health Week. Three prizes—sil- 
ver cups, such as were given last year, will be offered 
to the three cities that do the most efficient clean-up 
work. 


Roland Hayes appeared in recital in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in March. Mr. Hayes’ voice was in excellent 
condition and the numbers on the program were well 
chosen. Most of the numbers on the program were 
selections by Colored composers, Burleigh, Rosamond 
Johnson, Colerdige-Taylor, Cook and Lena James 
Holt. Mr. Hayes sang a number of operatic selections 
in Italian, as well as a number of ballads, and was 
forced to give an encore after every selection. But 
his interpretation of the old Negro Spirituals was ex- 
cellent indeed. 








O COMFORT ME 


By Caroline Lamar 


THIRST! I starve! I die! 
Can I, O Christ, on Thee Rely? 
So far away it seems— 
The overwhelming space 
*Twixt Thee and me. 
Cans’t hear my ‘agonizing cry 
As I supplicate ’neath 
The evening’s darkening sky? 
O Savior! Lover! Friend! 
Hasten—the Comforter send. 
O Christ! I thirst! I starve! 
Comfort me—oh, comfort me! 
I stagger! stumble! fall! 
The things of life doth me appall— 
Let me hear my voice, 
Let my soul again rejoice. 
Is this my trial test 
Of strength to be? 
Then let me through this awful gloom 
Thy loving face to see. 
O Savior! Lord! Friend! 
Let this crucifixion end! 
O Christ! I thirst! I starve! 
Comfort me, oh comfort me! 
I cannot see,—I cannot hear— 
Thy face, Thy voice. 
The night is dark— 
And darker still the day: 
Wilt thou these fears allay? 
Canst see me agonizing here— 
My soul pregnant with despair? 
O Savior! Lover! Friend! 
Thy sympathizing ear attend. 
I thirst! I starve! I die! 
Comfort me, oh comfort me! 


I die! 


I die! 








The annual conference of the Colored Farmers of 
Kentucky was held in Frankfort in March, Men from 
all over the state were present to discuss new and 
better methods of farming. A number of interesting 
talks on agriculture were given, and there were a 
number of musical selections on the program. Prof. 
S. P. Russell was elected president. 


The fifty-fourth annual session of the Washing- 
ton M. E. Conference was held in Washington in 
March. Owing to the high cost of everything the 
session was the briefest in the history of the con- 
ference, A great deal of work had to be crowded into 
a short space of time because Bishop McDowell be- 
lieved it best to spare the ministers any unnecessary 
expense. In his address, the bishop urged a patriotic 
support of the government. 


A Colored labor union has been formed in Chicago. 
There are at present 300 members, all of whom are 
employed in the Stock Yards in that city. They have 
named their organization the American Unity Labor 
Union and they expect to establish locals in every 
city that has a packing plant. They will not be affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor or any 
other organization. of its kind. 


IT’S A WASTE OF POSTAGE 


For you to write and ask us if you 


MAY send in a story—just send it in 
and enclose postage for its return. 





The members of the Allen Chapel Choir in India- 
napolis, Ind., have been giving a series of concerts and 
in other ways raising money for patriotic purposes. 
Recently they have purchased band instruments for 
the Colored men in Camp Sherman, the cost of which 
was more than $300.00. They have also purchased 
one million yards of wool to be knitted for the Colored 
soldiers at the various camps. This wool will be dis- 
tributed to the various Colored schools and clubs in 
Indianapolis at once, and forwarded to the camps 
at an early date, 


Col. Hayward, commander of the 15th New York 
Regiment, now in France, says that the regiment’s 
band is doing a splendid work overseas. To quote 
the Colonel, “Tired, exhausted men straighten up, 
shift their packs a little higher on their backs and 
step like school kids when that band plays. Thin 
faces lean out of hospital windows to catch every 
note of melodious cheer from a Southern Melody or 
the Sextette from ‘Lucia.’” Mr. De Forest, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross representative at one of the base hos- 
pitals there, says, “I have yet to find a single man 
who does not seem to have been stimulated in spirit 
by just hearing those Colored boys play.” They are 
under the leadership of Lieut. James Reese Europe. 


Mrs. J. D. Hammond, a Southern white woman, 
who has been interested in the Colored race for many 
years, has been asked to organize a press service 
which will bring to the attention of the white people 
of the country, the South in particular, facts con- 
cerning the thoughts and actions of the best South. 
Mrs. Hammond recently said, “The best white and 
the best Colored people are coming in touch with one 
another. They are understanding one another better 
than they did and are beginning to do together fine, 
constructive things in every state of the South; but 
those things do not get into the newspapers. Publicity 
would offset the present propaganda of misunder- 
standing.” 


The French tell us of an American Colored man in 


‘their ranks who would rather sacrifice a member of 


his body than be a slacker. When taken from the 
trenches because his forefinger was stiff, he pro- 
tested. The military surgeons at the hospital told 
him that he couldn’t pull a trigger with a stiff finger. 
He told them to cut it off. They did so, the finger 
healed, and now he’s back in the trenches pulling the 
trigger with his middle finger. “Bob” Scanlon is this 
fighter’s name, and he’s been in the trenches ever 
since the war began. 


An appropriation of $600,000 has been made for the 
purpose of improving living conditions among the 
Colored stevedores at Newport News, Va. These 
men are part of the National Army. 


In Memphis, Colored women are replacing men in 
the city parks. They are working in the hot houses, 
and also with the trees and shrubbery, The super- 
intendent of the park system there declares that the 
shortage of labor will probably force him to use 
women altogether, not only for gardening, but in the 
_ also. Their work, he says, is entirely satisfac- 

ry. 


Owing to the recent increase in Negro population 
in St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., the Urban 
League will have branches in these cities in the near 
future to offer necessary help to those who need it. 
Their chief work will be finding work for the new 
comers and improving their living conditions. 


It is said that there are about 3500 Colored men 
building ships in the yards at Newport News, Va. 
‘These men are working side by side with the white 
workers, and there is little or no friction, although 
a large number of both races are from the south. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Sa 


HE following are examples of good, medium 

and bad reports as made on some of our 

Colored Merchants. On inquiry, copies of 

these reports were sent to one of their sub- 
scribers, which happened in this case to be a Colored 
Manufacturing concern in Chicago. 


THe Propte’s Druc Store, Padunk, Ark. 
Myrtle Leona Jones, aged 29, mrd. 
Harry M. Jones, Mgr., aged 35, mrd, 
Harry M. Jones, manager, made and signed the fol- 
lowing statement under date of June 14th, 19—: 
“Formerly engaged as teacher at Coffeyville, Kans., 
commenced this business Jan. 2nd, 19—, succeeding no 
one, and have no other interests. 
“Financial condition June 14th, 19—, as per inven- 





tory: 
ASSETS 
Merchandise at CO8t.............ccesccceesecseeeees $1,800 
Fixtures, actual value..............ccccceeeeeee 1,600 
$3,400 
LIABILITIES 
On open account for merchandise.............. $300 


None of the indebtedness is past Tue. Annual sales 
estimated at about $3,000, insurance on merchandise 
$1,000. Never burned out.” 

Statement is believed made in good faith, according 
to owners’ standpoint. The partners in thia-firm are 
of African descent, Harry M. Jones is the husband 
of Myrtle Leona Jones. They are not known to own 
any real estate above exemption. They have never 
failed and are doing fairly well in this line. After 
allowing for debts, etc., they are estimated worth 
about $2,000 net. 

They are of good reputation and habits for ones 
of their race, and are reported prompt pay. 

OR— 

JoHNson, E. J., General Store, Padunk, Ark. 

234757-74653757 August ist, 19—. 

Elijah J. Johnson is about 29 years old and mar- 
ried and is an old resident of this place. He is origi- 
nally from Cairo, Ill. He was engaged for a while 
as Pullman Porter and engaged in business for his 
own account in May, 19—. 

He is of African descent and is well regarded per- 
sonally, He is considered of moderate to fair ability 
and has never burned out or failed. Stock and fix- 
tures estimated $400 to $500 and is accredited with 
a few accounts and reported to own a house and lot 
here estimated worth $600 or $800. 

Believed owing a little and his real estate is ex- 
empt as homestead and his financial responsibility 
over liabilities and legal exemption considered quite 
light. 

Competition is close and while he appears to be 
holding his own, the opinion is expressed that for 
the present he will confine his credit dealings largely 
with those who are already interested and familiar 
with his affairs. He is considered a moderate risk for 
small needs. 


Epwarps, Rev. Moses A., Blackbelt, Alabama. 
Gro, & Soft Drinks....................+: Blackbelt, Alabama 
Feb. 2ist 19—. 

Moses A. Edwards, a Negro, married and aged 
about 39 is an old resident of Blackbelt. For a time 
he filled a pulpit in a local church and commenced 
business five yeare ago. Last October he burned out, 
entailing a loss of stock of a few hundred dollars, 
with no insurance. The building, which he occupied, 
he also owned, and it was insured for $1,000. He 
resumed business a short time ago in an adjoining 
store where he has since continued. Four months 
ago he killed a Negro and is now out on bond, having 
not as yet had his trial. He possesses no standing in 
the community, personal or otherwise, and is of lim- 
ited ability. On more than one occasion he has come 
into conflict with the civil authorities. He is not in 
position to seek any unsecured favors and an account 
of prohibition laws the manner in which he has been 
conducting business has been criticized here. E 

Authorities report that he is making no headway, is 
slow in paying his bills and do not under circum- 
stances recommend him for credit. 


By McAdoo Baker 


OR— 
PORTER, H. L., Grocer.............<:... Coonholler, Texas 
30-1487 April 1st, 19—. Traveler. 


He is a Negro, about 31 years of age and married; 
has lived here about all his life, being formerly a 
laborer about town, Began business about seven 
or eight years since. Had but little capital to begin 
with, but carried on a “rough joint” and seems to be 
making a living. He gets but little grocery trade, 
and seems to make most of his money by selling beer 
to the dwellers of the slums. Local merchants handle 
the account for cash. From a credit standpoint, no 
attraction is offered. He is familiarly known as 
“Ace-high” Porter. 


As these reports are made up by the District of- 
fice of the Mercantile Agency, covering the locality, 
such reports on Colored merchants, when coming 
from the southern offices generally show local color- 
ing by referring to our people as “darkies, Negroes,” 
or use other terms of ridicule; never anticipating that 
a Colored Manufacturing concern would develop to 
the point of becoming a subscriber. 


Some of the reports that this Colored Manufactur- 
ing concern has received from the South are fair, 
others amusing, still others ridiculous, and there are 
some that are disgusting and repulsive, even though 
they are truthful in the main. 

The second source through which a firm’s Credit 
Department gets information on a customer is 
through the firm’s traveling representatives. These 
representatives are provided with a credit statement 
blank, which is somewhat similar to those issued by 
the Mercantile Agencies. This representative is in- 
structed to have the customer asking credit to fill out 
and sign one of these blanks. After leaving the cus- 
tomer, and before sending the same in, the representa- 
tive of the house is expected to note on the back of the 
blank, any information he has been enabled to gain 
from other sources and also to note his opinion as to 


the customer’s ability, integrity and prospects of suc- 
cess, 


The third source the Credit Department has for 
securing information to guide in deciding to extend 
credit to an applicant, is thro the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. The Credit Men’s Association, as the name 
implies, is an association of men at the head of the 
Credit Department of wholesale and manufacturing 
concerns who have formed themselves into an organi- 
zation, one of the principal objects of which is to give, 
on request, in full confidence, to other members of the 
Association, full information as to the credit standing 
and general dealing of their customers. For example, 
on inquiry, one credit man will inform another, in 
confidence, how much a customer buys, whether for 
cash or credit, and if on credit, whether he is prompt 
or slow pay, whether he makes unwarranted claims 
for deductions on account of breakage, shortage, etc. 


Following is a copy of the blank used in making 
such inquiries: 


PLEASE RETURN THIS PROMPTLY 


St. Louis, Mo., July 7, 19—. 
Mess. Overton-Hygiene Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
We have....an....order, ....$50.00...from John Jones. 
P, O.........Padunk, Ark 


Kindly favor us with your experience and opinion. 
Yours truly, 


ST. LOUIS WOODENWARE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
This blank is adopted and recommended by the National 
Association of Credit Men of which we are members. 


How Long Sold? 





Terms: 

Highest Recent Credit, $ 

Owes $ Past Due $ 
Pays 


Other Information: 


Enclosed Find Stamped Envelope 


HOW A COLORED MERCHANT CAN SECURE CREDIT 
THE SECOND INSTALLMENT 





And still another, which is the fourth source of 
information, is to make inquiry of your bank as to 
your general business dealings. Although Credit Men 
accept bank references to assist them in determin- 
ing credit, they do not give such information the 
weight or credit that they do the first three men- 
tioned. 

Again I would remind you that a: Credit is based 
largely upon integrity, it is absolut y necessary that 
you at once and for all time resolve to be honest and 
truthful. Years ago it was the custom in business 
to make it the best way you could. Later, the prin- 
ciple that “honesty was the best policy,” came into 
vogue, from which evolved the present day policy,— 
“Honesty is the only policy.” 

First of all, I should deposit every penny I had in 
the bank that I had selected as a depository, even 
before I had paid the rent or made a purchase of 
any kind. If already in business, I should deposit 
all the cash on hand, except just enough to make 
change, paying all bills possible with checks, num- 
bering each check and stub correspondingly. Enter 
the total deposit on check stub number one, and 
each time I issued a check I should then and there 
deduct the amount from the balance on deposit. On 
opening the account, I should take the banker I had 
chosen into my full confidence. If the business ven- 
ture were new, I should deposit my “all” and start 
out truthfully by telling the banker that it is all, 
and not claim that “J am making a small deposit, 
as I have to keep considerable money handy on 
account of having to pay some heavy bills at my 
place of business, etc.” If you have only $463.35, 
put in $460.00 and tell him it is all you have 
except $3.85; tell him what you purpose to do; can- 
didly explain that you are of limited ability and 
experience and that you would be pleased to receive 
advice from him often,—and when the occasion arises, 
from time to time, ask him, 

Securing a suitable location for a business, I should 
next select two jobbers, from whom I would pur- 
chase my opening stock, dividing my purchases be- 
tween them accordingly, as each of their offerings ap- 
peared most favorable to me. In doing so, I would 
also truthfully and in full confidence, explain to 
them my purpose and resources. I should pay cash 
for all my purchases and not even hint that I wanted 
credit. 

When having the announcement of my opening 
printed, I would also have made, some neat letter 
heads and envelopes, using the best quality paper I 
could afford, on which I would refrain from making 
any untruthful or exaggerated statement. Immedi- 
ately after opening, I should make out on my let- 
ter heads, a statement of the resources and liabilities 
of my business, and mail a copy each to the Brad- 
street and the R. G. Dunn Mercantile Agencies, ac- 
cording to the following form: 


JOHN JONES 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
PADUNK, ARK., Jan. 2nd, 19—. 
R. G. Dunn & Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Gentlemen: 
I take pleasure in submitting a statement of my 

business as follows: 


ASSETS 
Morohamidiine: tt Detain cecaseisiisectintnsnsicentseinainiins Geiss 
I NI rics tcietiantnncsccienciedocitnd mpi Dascscicmeis 
Cash on hand and in the bank......................s000 dickies a 
I ciccisicsccneosecsntieiinisneictanaiinnainiitan icisasthasad 
IN acievaceicicic senate cigeeneepennnnccal | 
LIABILITIES 
None 


Opening stock purchased for cash of the following 
firms: 
‘Mitchell & Carlson, Padunk, Ark....................... SD ccbieiaie 
Stephens & Wallace, Padunk, Ark.................... Gisccavaih 

Bank with the First National Bank, Padunk, Ark. 

Beginning business January 2nd, 19—. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN JONES. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Notary Public Office Phone 3337 
H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 
Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 











Are You Familiar 


With the History 
of the Negro ? 


Then BUY a book written by a Col- 
ored author about the Negro. 


We will fill all mail orders prompt- 
ly if you will send them in 
without delay. 


BE SURE TO GIVE AS ONE OF 
YOUR PRESENTS A BOOK 
BOUGHT FROM 


The Progressive Book 
Publishers 


3519 State Street Chicago, IIL 


Write us for any book you want. 





CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts Let them 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
love and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding 
If you can write such a story let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 


We Sell Music and 


Musical Instru- 


ments of all kinds 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 
House 
5244 State Street 


Chicago, IIL 
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r | “HE after war period offers not 
only a real new birth to the na- 
tion, but a new birth to the op- 

pressed people of every land, and race. 

Especially will it come in the happiest 

period of Negro life, for it will find the 

Negro of America inured to the com- 

plexities of an erstwhile civilization 

bent and twisted in ugly fashions and 
traits suitable to a reigning prejudice, 
shedding off its old shell, and taking 
on a new form of humanization, equal- 
ization and compatability favorable as 
well to the black as to the white race. 

It has come in the form of a scourge 

and the money changers are being driv- 

en out of the temple as if prophetic of a 

new and second advent of Christ. 


HE Negro in a state of acquiscence 

and remarkable optimism is by no 
means a bystander, but a much to be 
considered force, active as both civilian 
and soldier, studying, watching, learn- 
ing from the multiplicity of splendid 
plans and principles fostered by the 
brain of the conquerors. 

He will no more be the hewer of wood 
alone, he is embracing the scintilla of 
every emphasized ideal from which a 
new world, and a new people will be 
created and he is preparing himself to 
meet the new and untried status of 
what is coming in the wake of this ter- 
rible war. Race restrictions and color 
differences are being given the death 
blow throughout the world and caste in 
her infernal garb will meet a well mer- 
ited condemnation in the changed cir- 
cumstances and conditions in the after 
war period. 

For about sixty years a manifesta- 
tion of brotherhood in one form or an- 
other has been masquerading, sensitive 
and hypocritical, cowardly always, 
smacking of a pretended bashfulness, or 
fear of sentiment, as if by acting sensi- 
bly the humiliation would not be as 
great to the one race as to the other. 
Perfidy, treachery, debauchery, and a 


By Dr. M. A. Majors 


something more reproachful and uglier 
than any of these have brought such a 
huge change to the Negro race, that by 
complexion it is often difficult to tell 
who is who. 


LORIOUS will be the transition in 

the human heart when color bar- 
riers and color and class distinctions 
are wiped from the face of the earth. 
Marvelous and mighty will be that Na- 
tion that has for its motto the Golden 
Rule. 

For centuries the Colored man has 
been carried through the ever changing 
scenes of civilization and he is yet 
among us with his black skin, his crisp- 
ate hair, and flattened nose, In spite 
of the furies of whitest heat played 
upon his helpless form, from out of the 
grotesque and detestable body, so unin- 
viting to the elegant tastes of culture, 
are revealed the noblest principles of 
virtue and truth, calculated to nurse 
into humanitarian forgetfulness the 
ugly, sinister hatred of a cankered 
heart. 

In every department of the Nation’s 
activities he is to be found, according to 
the demands of modern civil life, filling 
the requirements of a man. In the ship- 
yards, in the powder mills, in the mu- 
nition works, in the offices,—as Sten- 
ographers, clerks, filling each capacity 
creditably: In the army he measures 
up and above the white American—he 
meets every human test he is put to, 
and he’s not a slacker. Fear? San 
Juan Hill, Carrizal, the battle of New 
Orleans, offer ample proof that he 
knows not fear. 


HAT does his hearty acquiescence 

mean? What does his stolid in- 
difference to fear portend? What 
preachment of high and far-fetched 
principle does it carry forward? “A 
man of sorrow, acquainted with grief,” 
but fearing nothing. It is eloquent, 
this passive tractable spirit of the Ne- 


NEGRO AN IDEAL? 





gro, weighted down, it seems with the 
calumny and infamous oppression of 
lighter brothers. 

In the great forces operating, calcu- 
lated to tyrannize the world, is the rec- 
ognition of a nobler homogenity and 
colorful richness of human red blood,— 
a combination and culmination of the 
truest human instincts, engendered and 
held forth, fostered, lured and fought, 
to uphold the cardinal teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount, against auto- 
cracy, plutocracy and for the Magna 
Charter of our noblest ideals and the 
very palladium of our firesides. 


GAINST this monster of might and 

destruction, fashioned by a devil- 
ish design of hate, are arrayed a hun- 
dred nations, all struggling, fighting, 
dying to suppress the terror to liberty 
and human love. All of them are tak- 
ing powerful aim to shoot from power 
this fearful enemy to right and justice. 
The Negro is to be found at his post, 
standing up for righteousness, freedom 
and liberty, against oppression and 
tyranny. Heroes will come forth in 
this great revolution of mind and 
heart, another Lincoln will be born out 
of the heart of this wonderful tragedy, 
another Douglass will be given the sil- 
ver tragic tongue of eloquence, another 
Harriet Tubman and another Sojourn- 
er Truth, Susan B. Anthony, another 
Sumner, Garrison, Phillips, and anoth- 
er Harriet Beecher Stowe, who will 
shower the suffering millions with gold- 
en truths of a grander and nobler hu- 
manity than ever before marked even 
the purest pages of history. 

Truth will imp the wings of eagles, 
and Justice will direct its flight, The 
Negro, long the target of hate and bru- 
tality, will come into the sweet morn- 
ing of a more glorious day which will 
mark the proud beginning of sweet 
brotherhood. Loving and being loved, 
he will not be denied the rights and 
privileges for which he has had the 
courage and manhood to fight. 


THE FUEL SITUATION 


HE approach of Spring will re- 

lieve the coal situation greatly. 
Wood can be used now to a great ad- 
vantage, especially in fireplaces, as this 
affords both heat and ventilation. It 
may also be used in the furnace with 
decided economy. Few people seem to 
realize that a wood fire can be kept 
burning night and day in a fireplace 
with very little attention and with 
small consumption of wood. One user 
in New Haven reports continuous use 
of wood in this way for over a month, 
with dry chestnut wood, where the 
amount of ashes formed by a month’s 
use was not enough to require removal. 


Fireplace wood is usually cut in 
longer lengths, but the ordinary 16- 
inch stove wood is convenient. Any 
kind of wood can be used provided it 
is dry and seasoned. The secret of 
fireplace management is a plentiful 
supply of ashes which should be kept 
at the level of the andirons. 


As the blocks burn an accumulation 
of glowing charcoal forms by falling 
into the ashes, which keeps on burn- 
ing slowly and assists igniting of fresh 
blocks on the andirons. A pocket may 
be formed in the ashes into which the 
hot charcoal may fall, forming a heat 
storage. Two or three blocks on the 
andirons with the hot charcoal in the 
ashes will form an excellent fire. 


To check the fire, shovel ashes over 
one or more of the blocks covering 
lightly all the burning wood. This will 
not put out the fire, it will only check 
the rate of burning, and the red char- 
coal will be found when the ashes are 
removed for addition of fresh fuel. 

A banked wood fire will keep ten to 
twelve hours and will send some heat 
from the hot bricks all the time. A 
well managed fireplace will be found a 
great addition to the heating system of 
any residence. 

It is anticipated than an arbitrary 
limit will be placed upon the amount 
of coal delivered to the consumer dur- 


ing the year 1917. In ascertaining the 
requirements of domestic consumers, 
the amount of coal on hand will be 
taken into consideration. 

Sixteen hundred tons of anthracite 
coal was condemned in Philadelphia re- 
cently because of impurities. It is the 
intention of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration to enforce its regulations 
and exclude dirty coal from the cars. 

Switzerland is dependent largely 
upon Germany for coal. At present 
they are paying $38.00 a ton for it, and 
it is sold to them only on the considera- 
tion that they subscribe to the German 
loans, 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


HE Negro Women’s Federated 

‘Clubs of the State of Oregon held 
their annual meeting in Portland, Ore., 
in February, State President, Mrs. 
Harry Gray, presiding. Local clubs re- 
ported that a great deal of progress 
had been made since the last meeting. 
Many of the clubs are interested in the 
Red Cross. 

The Colored Chapter of the Red 
Cross in Charleston, S. C., conducted 
a rummage sale recently. In this man- 
ner they were able to raise funds with 
which to finance their own work. They 
have already contributed a large quan- 
tity of hospital linen and many knitted 


articles. 

The Colored women in Muskogee, 
Okla., have organized a Red Cross 
Chapter, They have rented a work- 
room and are turning out the work rap- 
idly. Under the leadership of Mrs. E. 
D. Jefferson, chairman, and Mrs. O. 
Benjemin Jefferson, secretary of the 
organization, they have completed and 
delivered to the Red Cross seventy-five 
sheets, five dozen towels, and fifty 
trumpet bags, in addition to a good 
deal of knitted work. Just at present 
they are receiving instructions in the 
making of surgical dressings and band- 
ages. 
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HE State of Virginia was at one time called 


the mother of presidents. It was also the 

mother of other great people, some of whom 

came up through the toils of slavery, and 
carved for themselves a place well up among those 
who deserve the plaudits of the nation. Among 
these were Booker T. Washington and Madam Eliza- 
beth Keckley. 

The story of the life of Mr. Washington is well 
known in every household, but the name of Eliza- 
beth Keckley is known only to a few of this day and 
generation. 

She was born on a plantation, in Virginia and 
worked as a slave up until she was about grown. 
Her way was not a smooth one, for being a comely 
looking woman, the master of the plantation had 
evil designs upon her, and at one time beat her with 
a hoe handle until her back was so bruised and 
lacerated that she was unable to leave her bed for 
two weeks. This he did, so he said, in order that he 
might conquer her proud spirit, and teach her her 
duty towards her master. 

When quite a small girl, Madame Keckley showed 
an aptitude for sewing, and used all her spare mo- 
ments in making clothing for her doll. She gradu- 
ally grew to be quite an expert, and made dresses 
for all the women of the neighborhood. Finally she 
made a proposition to her master that she be per- 
mitted to buy herself out of slavery. A bargain was 
made by which she was to pay his $1,200. By per- 


FROM SLAVERY TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH KECKLY 


By KATHRYN M. JOHNSON 


sistent effort she paid the amount and became a 
free woman. After that she went to St. Louis, 
where she lived for some time, and about the be- 
ginning of Lincoln’s first administration, she went 
to Washington, D. C. Her ability as a dressmaker 
soon became known, and she finally was engaged to 
become Mrs. Lincoln’s modiste. She remained with 
Mrs. Lincoln, not only as a dressmaker, but as a 
valued and trusted friend, until the assassination of 
the President. To show how much Mrs. Lincoln 
really valued her friendship, Elizabeth Keckley was 
first to be called to comfort and console the Presi- 
dent’s wife when the cruel bullet entered the body 
of the great emancipator, 

Mrs. Keckley was also associated with Mrs. Lin- 
coln in the famous old clothes sale by which Mrs. 
Lincoln attempted to raise necessary funds with 
which to pay the $75,000 indebtedness which she 
had made at the stores in New York, without the 
knowledge of Mr. Lincoln. Having had her income 
suddenly cut off, and not being able to get an ap- 
propriation from Congress, she conceived the idea 
of going to New York and putting on sale her ex- 
pensive wardrobe, and some of her jewelry. Madame 
Keckley met her at a third class hotel, whither she 
had travelled incognito. She was soon recognized, 
however, by the initials found on one of her trunks 
and inside of one of her rings. As a result of this 
the clothes and jewelry were the cause of much 
curiosity among the New Yorkers, and one partic- 
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ular dress which had cost Mrs. Lincoln $4,000, was 
handled and commented upon extensively. 

In after years, Madame Keckley wrote a book 
giving many interesting facts upon her own life, and 
that of the President and Mrs, Lincoln. This book 
was entitled, “Behind the Scenes,” and was on ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair held several years ago 
in Paris, France, as an example of the literary pro- 
ductions of the Colored people of this country. 

I, myself, succeeded in borrowing one of these 
books from the City Library in Richmond, Ind., and 
read it with mixed feelings of sorrow and admira- 
tion for my beloved sewing teacher. She taught me 
at Wilberforce University, where her queenly dig- 
nity, and interesting history was a source of much 
interest and the cause of great respect and deference 
from students and faculty, as well as visitors. 

Madame Keckley sewed for the family of Jeffer- 
son Davis, and while in Washington for the families 
of Presidents Andrew Johnson and Ulysses S. 
Grant, she enjoyed the friendship of Frederick 
Douglass and many other prominent people of both 
races, with whom she kept up correspondence many 
years after she left the capital city. 

In her last days she returned to Washington, 
and there, amid the scenes among which she had 
spent the most interesting part of her career, she 
spent her declining days, replete with the reminis- 
cences of the time when she was the Modiste Queen 
of the great city. 


HOW A COLORED MERCHANT CAN SECURE CREDIT 


Soon after you have opened, representatives of the 
concerns from whom you have bought your opening 
stock will call. Likewise in the course of time, sales- 
men of other concerns will call on you. If they offer 
customary values, buy, but do not of your own accord, 
re.quet or suggest that you desire credit; credit is 

skitish. Hurriedly or rashly attempting to force 
credit considerations is like trying to catch a young 
colt with a halter in your hand; the colt suspects that 
something is wrong and becomes skittish; so will the 
firm of whom you ask credit too soon. If the sales- 
man mentions the matter of terms and suggests send- 
ing the order C. O. D., tell him plainly that you can- 
not accept the goods on such terms, but do not claim 
that you can buy “all the goods you want” on credit. 
Tell the truth with a logical argument. If he asks 
why you will accept the goods from other firms C. O. 
D. and not from him, frankly state that you feel sat- 
isfied that after having bought regularly for a while 
from those of whom you are now purchasing, that 
they will in due time, voluntarily extend you a small 
line of credit; but the dividing up of the trade will 
make it less worth while for them to do so and there- 
fore would probably cause a delay in the extension of 
credit; and for that reason you do not feel warranted 
in adding to your list, additional firms from whom to 
purchase on a C, O. D. basis. 

Some salesmen will take the order and send it C. 
O. D. without discussing terms with you. In such 
cases, refuse the goods on that basis . Often the 
deliveryman is instructed to offer the goods on C. O. 
D. terms, but should the customer refuse to accept 
such terms, he is told to leave them anyway, and have 
the customer sign for the same. 

Occasionally the salesman of a local jobbing house 
will arrange with the house he represents to let a 
Colored merchant have a small bill of goods on weekly 
memorandum. All goods bought during the week, to 
be paid the salesman on his first call the following 
week; that is to say, the goods are sent out under a 
memorandum bill without any terms expressed. Such 
transactions are classed by the house as “sales on 
memorandum,” as the filled order or copy of the in- 
voice is held by the sales department until the money 
is received. Often the salesman receiving the order, 
guarantees payment. When the bill is collected the 
transaction goes for the first time to the cashier or the 
credit department and is entered as a cash sale. Now 
do not flatter yourself that you are receiving credit, 
for you are not. If you should later apply to some 
other firm for credit, and refer to a jobber for refer- 
ence, that is selling you as noted above, such a con- 
cern would invariably reply to the inquiry, “We sell 
him for cash only.” 


(Continued from page 9) 


Occasionally it has been found that some white con- 
cerns that really sell our people small bills of goods 
on credit terms will reply to credit inquiries, “We 
sell them for cash only,” when in fact they do sell the 
customers on credit. Sometimes such replies are 
prompted by a good motive and sometives by a bad 
one. Those reporting from good motives are based 
on the fact that the local jobber can safely extend 
a small line of credit under guardianship, that is 
to say, reserving the right to limit and supervise your 
purchases for your own good, knowing that should 
you be assisted in securing your goods in quantities 
too liberally, that in your endeavor to sell them, and 
to make a good showing, you will be likely to let them 
out too freely on credit to your customers, many of 
whom would fail to pay you, resulting in a loss to 
yourself and the jobber as well. 

Again, jobbers in recommending inexperienced mer- 
chants for credit, not only make the risk more haz- 
ardous for themselves by increasing your liabilities, 
but in addition should you fail, it would put in a bad 
light the jobber that has recommended you. 


Do not make the mistake sometimes made by our 
Colored merchants, who within a short time after 
starting in business egotistically think they are smart 
enough to “put over” some trick on a manufacturer or 
jobber: it can’t be done, for such concerns are com- 
posed of men of ability and years of experience, who 
know your every move and motive, and they will be 
disgusted with you when they find what you are at- 
tempting to do, You will not only fail in your at- 
tempt, but it will act as a boomerang, for it will so 
discredit you that you will not be trusted, when later, 
you wish to do business on the square. 


One example of the above is where a merchant 
is asking credit for the first time of a jobber, will 
refer to other jobbers, claiming that they buy of the 
jobbers referred to, on terms of credit, when they do 
not. Or to refer to relatives or friends, who are con- 
ducting small retail businesses in other cities, under 
the false supposition that the jobber will write to 
such references, and of course, getting a favorable 
report, would be so foolish as to accept such refer- 
ences and let the matter slip through O. K. Not so! 
Manufacturers and jobbers will not rely on the ref- 
erence report of a concern unless that concern report- 
ing is also a manufacturer or jobber with a high 
credit rating. 


In the course of time, an opening wedge towards 
securing credit unsolicited, will be opened to you in 
several ways; one of which is through the placing on 
the market of new products. Manufacturers, other- 
wise very strict in extending credit, will occasionally 


throw down their credit bars, by selling to mer- 
chants whose credit has not been established, a new 
artitle on credit terms, on the theory that such mer- 
chants, by displaying in their stores and boosting 
the new article to their customers, will advertise the 
goods almost sufficiently to pay for them, even 
though he never pays the bill. Therefore merchants 
desiring to establish credit, can, by pushing the sale 
of such new articles, and paying for them promptly, 
make such a favorable impression that they will not 
only be able to purchase on credit terms, but will also 
warrant the manufacturer in recommending that mer- 
chant for credit terms to others. 


All things come to him who waits, therefore in the 
course of time, you will secure a limited line of credit 
on a probationary basis. After taking care of your 
account for a while by paying your bills promptly, 
you will be ready to ask credit considerations in the 
open market, 

Wihen a manufacturer or jobber receives an order 
from a new customer, to be shipped on credit terms, 
the order gets at once to their Credit Department for 
O. K. The Credit Manager at once looks up your 
rating in Dun or Bradstreet’s Rating Book and if 
found satisfactory, the order is shipped in due time 
without further ado. If you are not rated, he will 
mail you one of their credit blanks for you to fill 
out and at the same time will request Dun or Brad- 
street for a “special report” on you. You should fill 
cut and return promptly the credit blank he has sent 
you, for any delay on your part might be construed 
against you. In this report, in addition to your 
statement, you are requested to give as reference the 
name of manufacturers or wholesalers from whom 
you have been buying. The Credit Manager, on re- 
ceipt of the credit blank, filled out by you, will 
promptly write to the reference mentioned. If those 
are firms rated high with Dun or Bradstreet, and pre- 
ferably, if also members of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. Sometimes the Credit Man will also write to 
the bank you mention. 


The Mercantile Agency (Dun or Bradstreet), on re- 
ceipt of the inquiry from one of their subscribers, will 
immediately send the inquirer a copy of the report 
you have made to them, with such other information 
they have at hand, with a notation that additional in- 
formation will be given them in a few days. Prompt- 
ly the Mercantile Agency will send one of their rep- 
resentatives to call on you, to have you make a new 
report and at the same time, he will size you up and 
report accordingly. It is them for the first time that 
you have been brought direct to the notice of the busi- 


(Concluded on page 13.) 
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United States in July, 1916. 
Promotes the growth of hair, 


ill 50 cents per jar. 
W. H. STRANE, General Agent, 


COM 


The Brazilian Hair Grower, Pressing Oil and Soap has won 
itself over 15,000 customers since its introduction into the 





removes dandruff, stops falling 


hair and leaves the scalp in a healthy condition, 


Soap........... 10 cents per bar 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Box 266 


Agents Wanted 
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“IN PURSUIT OF PEARL” 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 


Don't miss this splendid story, 


Full of romance and mystery. 


whole story. 
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There’s not a dull line in the 
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National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 


United States at a small cost. 


We furnish other services which we should be 
pleased to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


For further information write to 


THE NATIONAL 


Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 
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N arranging 
I for a dinner 
party, be 
sure to us¢ 
a table that is large enough to make 
your guests comfortable. Allow about 
two and one-half feet of the circumfer- 
ence of a round table, or the same 
amount of space between each guest if 
the table is square. Be sure to have 
a thick “silence cloth” urderneath your 
table cloth, and by all means have the 
latter as smooth and white as possible. 
The cloth should be long enough to fall 
in full, long folds around the table, the 
corners nearly touching the floor, It 
should be laid with mathematical ex- 
actness. The central crease in the 
cloth should run lengthwise of the 
table dividing it exactly in half. A fine 
lace or drawnwork doily is placed in 
the exact center of the table. A silver 
tray is then placed on the doily and a 
crystal or silver vase of flowers forms 
the center decoration. A feathery fern, 
such as the maidenhair or the aspara- 
gus fern, or a basket of flowers are 
good centerpieces. If candlesticks are 
used for lighting, then the shades of 
the candles should harmonize with the 
color of the flowers. Four candles are 
usually placed “guard-of-hon-r” fash- 
ion around the vase of flowers, and then 
one may be placed at each plate. 

The salt-cellars, pepper-boxes, com- 
potiers of bonbons and platters of salt- 
ed nuts should be located conveniently 
and artistically around the center piece. 
Individual salt and pepper boxes are 
not used so much now as formerly, in- 
stead large stands, one of each. are 
placed at each of the four corners of 
the table. Care should be exercised 
in arranging the table so that the one 
side balances the other in the number 
ot articles thereon and the placing 
same. Do not litter the board with 
useless dishes and objects that properly 
belong on the sideboard, Butter is not 
served at a formal dinner, in fact it 
does not appear at all on the modern, 
well-appointed table. Celery, radishes, 
olives, mustard, and any other relish or 
seasoning used, as well as bread and 
butter are passed from time to time, 
but do not remain on the table. For 
this reason, a great many of the hand- 
some but useless spoons, and dishes 
have been banished as clumsy and 
meaningless. 


LTHOUGH it is better and more 

dignified if the host and hostess 
are seated directly opposite each other, 
the order of laying the covers is sacri- 
ficed if the number of persons to be 
seated will not permit of this arrange- 
ment. It is never desirable to place 
two ladies or two gentlemen side by 
side. 

The plate should be placed so that the 
fruit or flowers of the decoration will 
be in a natural position to the eye of 
the person seated before it. A large 
white napkin is placed on the plate, 
folded and ironed square with the mon- 
cgram corner showing, and with a roll 
or a slice of bread between the folds. 
To the left of the plate three forks are 
laid close together, with the points of 
the prongs turned up. To the right of 
the plate there should be two large sil- 
ver-handled, steel blade knives and one 
small silver knife, their sharp edges 
iurned towards the plate. Beside the 
silver knife is laid a soup-spoon with its 
bowl turned up, and next to the soup 
spoon is the oyster fork. If the hostess 


SERVING THE DINNER 


By Margaret Lyndon 


has an unlimited 
supply of silver, 
she may add an- 
other to the list 
of forks, and that is one of a special 
and peculiar shape known as a fish 
fork. This fork has three flat prongs, 
and one of these is broader than the 
others. 


A goblet or tumbler for water is plac- 
ed so that it nearly touches the tips 
of the knife blades. In case wines 
are served, then a very small, tapering 
glass is placed next to the goblet for 
sherry; a wine glass next to that for 
claret, and a very tall, flaring, hollow- 
stemed glass for champagne. If sau- 
terne or any white wine is served, then 
a small glass resembling a tumbler is 
used. When place cards are used, the 
name of the guest is placed thereon 
in the hostess’ handwriting, and the 
card is laid on top of the napkin. 


When shell fish are served, small 
clams or oysters, they are served on 
their shells and laid on a bed of finely 
cracked ice. It is usual to serve one- 
half dozen to each person. Red and 
black pepper, grated horseradish, small 
slices of brown bread, or tiny crisp bis- 
cuit and quarters of lemon are usually 
served with these. 


The tendency today is toward very 
simple menus, Even elaborate dinners 
do not consist of more than eight cours- 
es. These would probably consist of 
grape fruit or oysters in season, soup, 
fish, entree, roast, salad, dessert and 
coffee. 


GBOULD one or more of the guests 
arrive after the company is seated, 
there should be no break in the serving, 
the guest being expected to take up 
the dinner at the point it has reached 
when he appears, otherwise there will 
be confusion. 

If the guest should have an accident 
at the table, such as overturning a cup 
or glass, the hostess should smile ami- 
ably and direct the course of the con- 
versation to some thing totally foreign. 
Further reference to the matter is very 
bad taste. 

At the conclusion of the dessert 
course, the hostess looks significantly at 
the lady at the right of her husband, 


DO YOU KNOW HOW 
TO DRESS YOUR HAIR 
TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE? 


We will teach you in the next 
issue of The Half-Century. 





and meeting her glance, nods, smiles 
and rises. At this movement the gen- 
tlemen rise as well, standing aside to 
permit the ladies to pass out toward 
the drawing room. The doors of the 
dining room are then closed and the 
ladies are served with coffee and wine, 
while the men remain in the dining 
room to smoke and drink their wine 
and coffee. Twenty to twenty-five min- 
utes after the ladies have retired, the 
host should invite the gentlemen to join 
the ladies in the drawing room. Th~ 
host, however, is the last to leave the 


dining room, 


UESTS are privileged to leave at 
any moment after the dinner is 
concluded. It is not polite to accept an 
invitation to dinner and hurry away to 
meet another engagement just as the 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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hers, and there was a song in her heart, a bouyancv 
in her steps, a sparkle in her eye, all of which Mrs. 
Day’s sidelong glance did not fail to detect. 


Mrs. Woolworth’s jubilant actions caused all the 
pent up anger in Mrs. Day’s heart to flame anew. 
This anger was greatly incited by the fact that just 
before sundown, Mrs. Louise Devoto, the wealthiest 
lady in the town, had stopped at Mrs. Woolworth’s 
gate, actually descended from her wonderful car and 
purchased an enormous bouquet of roses. Mrs. Day 
listened to every word the lady said in praise of her 
neighbor’s exquisite display of flowers, and that dis- 
tinguished lady fairly went wild over the sweet peas, 
getting as a reward, a generous supply of the blos- 
soms thrown in with the roses. Mrs. Day’s jealous 
heart failed to catch the looks and words of admira- 
tion which the lady cast in the direction of her own 
fair yard. 

After Mrs. Devoto’s departure, the happy, bubbling 
Mrs. Woolworth’s house rang with song accompanied 
by the echo of busy footsteps. “Something’s sure to 
happen,” thought Mrs. Day, as she made a feeble at- 
tempt to fling back to her neighbor a similar attitude 
of gayety. 

One morning the mystery was solved as a carriage 
rolled up to Mrs. Woolworth’s gate and a decidedly 
handsome, tall, broadshouldered, cleanshaven young 
man rushed into the outstretched arms of the smil- 
ing, weeping Mrs. Woolworth. The meeting between 
these two was very touching. It caused even Mrs. 
Day to glow when she saw how the tall, strong 
stranger clasped the woman in his arms. 

Who can that be, wondered the peeping Mrs. Day, 
as she adjusted her position to a better view. Pres- 
ently, as the two unconsciously turned their faces in 
her direction, she gave a start of surprised recogni- 
tion. 


Benny Woolworth—that handsome! that distin- 
guished! How incredible! She had never dreamed 
it possible for her neighbor’s son to develop into such 
a striking personality as that. She had to admit 
that he was decidedly fine looking. “Took it after 
his father,” compromised Mrs. Day. “Richard Wool- 
worth did claim the honor of being the handsomest 
man in town. Pity poor Richard didn’t live to give 
the son of his a better bringing up.” 


She had little idea concerning Benny’s real ac- 
complishments. She watched Benny from behind 
drawn shades the next day, as he sat out under the 
big tree in his mother’s perfect garden. To her he 
was the personification of idleness. But in truth, 
his great mind was deeply engaged in creating ideas 
for his new novel, 

The surroundings were perfect. His mother’s lit- 
tle home and garden afforded enough real beauty for 
any artist or dreamer. The young author was de- 
lighted beyond words, and entertained in his heart 
the secret hope that there he would find sufficient 
inspiration for his masterpiece—here in this perfect 
little heaven. 

With real capacity and a liking for his work, this 
young man was certainly making a name for himself. 
To his friends he was a sort of paradox. His many 
friends, who had yet to learn his moods, wondered 
at his choosing to live all summer in this little house 
with its scrap of a garden, rather than at the spacious 
dwelling of his wealthy aunt. 


“He must in truth adore the little mother of his.” 
They did not’ know that solitude was the thing Wool- 
worth’s heart craved most. His was one of those rare 
natures that at times will go miles to seek absolute 
solitude, and yet he was an excellent companion— 
had many friends who felt for him that affectionate 
distrust which is almost always inspired by those 
who are prone to fits and starts of work and play, 
conviviality and lonliness, 


Benny was like that. He could romp and frolic 
and tumble on the grass like a huge kitten for hours 
at a time on some days, then suddenly drop to the 
very depths of solitude and even moroseness. Dur- 
ing those times he would be hardly fit to keep 
company with his collie. 

Mrs. Day continued to watch young Woolworth 
walking in idleness as she thought, among the shrub- 
bery of his mother’s garden or among the trees of 
the wood lot. He seldom had company, seldom went 
out for any length of time. He spent most of his 
hours at home with his mother, or in long rambles 
quite alone. 
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SWEET PEAS BETWEEN —coontinuea trom pase 4) 


O*rE evening, about two weeks after Benny’s ar- 
rival, Mrs. Day, peeping from her window, got 
a scene which set her heart to beating rapidly. It 
was a very simple but beautiful scene—tea on Mrs. 
Woolworth’s lawn. A table was spread with a snowy 
cloth. The immaculate Benny, handsomer than ever, 
sat at the table with the most lovely and most dis- 
tinguished young women and men of the town. 

The three young ladies were Dulcie Devoto, the 
elegant Mrs. Devoto’s niece, Alicé Wilcox, daughter 
of the noted financier, Thaddeus Wilcox, and Felice 
Middleton, whose vivid beauty and charm, instead 
of wealth had won her a place among the “big folk” 
of the town. 

Never before had Mrs. Day seen Mrs. Woolworth 
look so girlish and happy. She smiled upon the 
ladies, was at her best as hostess, beamed upon her 
son with open admiration. The whole scene filled 
Mrs. Day’s heart with jealousy, while at the same 





& 


time it caused the birth of a new idea. 

Shaking her fist in the direction of the party, she 
left the window and sat down to her desk to write. 
A whole week passed before her letter was answered; 
but the favorable answer which it did bring sent 
Mrs. Day about the house on winged feet. She was 
never so happy in all her life. It was positively 
evident that she expected a guest. Her already 
clean house was cleaned anew, and polished until 
everything shone. 

Flowers perfumed every corner, and on the day 
of the arrival of the guest, the house shone resplen- 
dent. The morning was perfect. The sky was tinted 
with the tenderest morning blush; and the sun was 
just rising as the carriage rolled up to Mrs. Day’s 
gate. This time it was Mrs. Woolworth who peeped 
from behind her drawn curtain; and what she saw 
caused her eyes to open wide in one fixed stare, 

(Continued next month.) 


THE CALL 


(Continued from page 6.) 


“Well, dere’s Dock an’ Cousin Eli——” 

“Yes, Dock en Cousin Eli,” answered Aunt Polly in 
righteous indignation. ‘“Yo’ go traipsin’ ’roun’ heah 
tryin’ ter keep up wid sich wile, good-fo’-nothin’s es 
Dock en Eli, yo’ come up heah daid nex’. Yo’ is same 
es one of my bawn chillun, yo’ go back en tell Mistah 
Jackson yo’se sorter outen noshen o’ gwine.” 

“Talk ain’t gwine do no good now, Aunt Polly yo’ 
des come on down ter de cabin an’ he’p me git my 
things tergether so I ken ketch de evening’s train.” 


UNT POLLY followed him with protestations 

and tears but to no avail, and from underneath 
the bed she drew an old suitcase which had in former 
days been employed in the service of Mr. Jackson. 
From the high old bureau drawer she lifted out the 
contents which consisted of Jim’s four blue cotton 
shirts, overalls scrupulously washed and ironed and 
his Sunday suit. These she packed away neatly in 
the suitcase and handed outside to him, where he 
sat whistling. ‘“Heah, Jim,” she said. 

“Well, Aunt Polly, I got ter be gwine,” and he 
arose and took the grip gently from her. 

“Goo’ bye, Lawd James en yo’se gwine sho’ nough? 
I know hit’s gwiner kill me I ain’t nevah gwine lay 
eyes on yo’ no mo’.. Goo’ bye, goo’ bye, Lawd-a- 
murcy!” 

He was out of hearing by this time and Aunt Polly 
shaded her tearful eyes with her hardened hands 
and watched him disappear down the dusty turnpike. 

Six weeks had now passed and Aunt Polly had 
begun to grow desperate over the situation for noth- 
ing had been heard of the vagrant Jim save once he 
had written her in his almost illegible hand. 

Deah Ant Polly 

I rived in Chicago safe en soun Hits 
a moughty big place en ef yo aint putty 
sharp yo lible ter git run ober er loss 
enny minnit Ise doin bout es well es 
cud be spected in a place lak dis Aint 
seed Dock en Cousin Eli but wunst 


since I ben heah Wid mutch love 
Yoh neffew Jim. 


Three months had passed since Aunt Polly re- 
ceived the letter from Jim. Then one day Uncle Ned 
told her that Lige Johnson who went North the year 
before had returned. “He’s seen Jim, too. He says 
it’s awful col’ up thar an’ vittles is so high yo’ caint 
git ernough ter eat. Aunt Polly remembered her 
nephew’s enormous appetite, his thin “Sunday suit” 
and the fact that he had no overcoat. 


ITH Jim resting heavily on her heart Aunt 
Polly was fast falling into dotage. Mr, Jack- 


son had said as much for she annoyed him persis- 
tently of late with the thought that Jim had passed 
into the beyond and that “de Lawd done gib her 
warnin’ thoo de funny noises dat she heerd evah night 
in de kitchen. En dess es sho’ es her name wus 
Polly, she seed a light shinin’ un’er Jim’s door.” 

Mr. Jackson paid slight attention to Aunt Polly’s 
“fancies” as he termed them, but at last one morn- 
ing she came to him with a voice tense with excite- 
ment and begged him to follow her out into the kitch- 
en “en see fer hisse’f whar sompin’ come in thoo de 
night en tuck all de meat en de biskits outen de pan 
whut she lef’ in dar de night befo’!” 

He followed her and found, much to his amazement. 
that Aunt Polly’s assertions were true and on fur- 
ther investigation, he found the windows had been 
tampered with. 

“Look here, Aunt Polly,” he said, “we must make 
a thorough investigation of things. Let us go down 
to the cabin where you informed me you saw a light. 
Some tramp may have made the shack his headquar- 
ters and while we are asleep he nightly invades the 
place, 

Aunt Polly shook her head and replied, “Lawd, 
Mistah Jackson, ’tain’t nothin’ but Jim’s daid en dis 
is de warnin’. 


ITHOUT further words Mr. Jackson led the 
way to the cabin and Aunt Polly dawdled in 
the wake. Arriving there he gave several peremp- 
tory raps before receiving any reply. At last there 
came a familiar voice from within. 
“Who’s dat?” 
“Jim is that you?” inquired Mr. Jackson. 
Aunt Polly screamed, “Naw, ’tain’t, 
*tain’t.” 
“Open the door at once, demanded Mr. Jackson. 
Jim arose, opened the door and cautiously peeped 
out. 


“Why Jim,” exclaimed Mr. Jackson, “what do you 
mean?” 

Aunt Polly rushed past him shouting, “Glory ter 
Gawd” and upset the tiny table whereon Jim’s half- 
eaten breakfast, consisting of the biscuit and bacon, 
which had unaccountably disappeared from the 
kitchen the night before. 

“Lawd, Mistah Jackson!” exclaimed Jim avoiding 
his eye, “I des come back kaze I knowed you’d need 
extry he’p at plantin’ time, an’ I knowed ’twould be 
ongrateful ter th’ow yo’ down.” 

Aunt Polly wept for joy and Mr, Jackson wept 
from excessive laughter. 
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HOW A COLORED MERCHANT CAN SECURE CREDIT 


(Continued from page 11.) 


ness world. The Mercantile Agency will promptly 
forward this last report to their subscriber. In the 
meantime the manufacturer or wholesaler will have 
received replies to their inquiries from the other 
wholesalers. 

‘Having the report from the Mercantile Agencies 
and replies from your references, with possibly other 
information, the Credit Man can then lay out before 
him all this information, and by careful analysis, de- 
cide whether he would be warranted in extending 
you credit or not. If the reports from the Mercantile 
Agencies and other sources, and the replies from ref- 


erences are to the effect that you are honest and 
truthful, that you have a clean store and are careful 
as to what you buy and how you extend credit, your 
application will be considered favorable and the credit 
will be granted you. But if the report shows that you: 
are immoral, slip-shod in your methods, slow in pay- 
ing, and not to be depended upon, the credit will be 
denied you. That is why a good credit rating is 
compared with a good Christian, for it is a fact that a. 
person that can successfully pass the scrutiny of ar 
up-to-date Credit Man, should have no trouble in pass- 
ing St. Peter at the Pearly Gates. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED-FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


FSESSOCSOOSO 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
fer usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 


Manufactured by 
Overtoa-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZIN/ 








WISE old Spaniard once said 
that no woman has a perfect- 
ly developed arm until she 
reaches the age of thirty— 
and at thirty, usually she has given up 
in despair or ceased to care whether 


A 


her arm is beautiful or not. That may 
have been true of the women of yester- 


| day, but the women of today never 
| cease to give their arms the the atten- 


tion they deserve. 
In the winter, of course, most of us 
wear long sleeves, and the shortcom- 


|ings of our arms do not trouble us 


greatly, except when we want to wear 
an evening gown that is sleeveless or 
made of some filmy, transparent fabric. 
With the coming of spring and its gay 
season, however, we begin to take a 
lively interest in the appearance of 
the neck and arms. Perhaps you suf- 
fer from goosefiesh, or superfluous 
hair, or maybe your arms are too thin 
or if not thin, flabby. All these de- 
fects can be corrected at home. 

If your trouble is superfluous hair, 
do not take the matter too seriously. 
The presence of a light, fuzzy down is 
not objectionable at all. If they are 
brown or black, and show dark against 
the skin, they may be bleached with al- 
ternate applications of peroxide of 
hydrogen and diluted ammonia. Ap- 
plications of peroxide and ammonia 
will cause the hairs to become brittle 
and break off, and at the same time 
this is a harmless remedy. Of course 
when the hairs are coarse and dark, it 
is quicker and better to have them re- 
moved with the electric needle. Hair 
under the arms may. be removed with 
a depilatory. 

Rough skin on. the back of the arm, 
especially on the back of the upper 
arm is often due to careless drying 
after the bath. This may be removed 
by rubbing gently with pumice stone 
and then massaging carefully with cold 
cream. If the roughness is slight, just 
the- massage is quite sufficient. The 
arms should be rubbed briskly with a 
Turkish towel after the bath to pre- 





vent this roughness. This permits a 
free circulation and helps to keep the 
skin in good condition. 

The skin on the arms should be as 
clear and fresh looking as the skin on 
the face. If your arms are dark and 
spotted, unless they are sunburned, it 
may be due to imperfect circulation. 
In either case, however, it will help 
them greatly to sponge them with a 
solution of peroxide and lemon juice. 








| BEAUTY HINTS | 


Making The Arm And Neck Perfect 


By Evelyn Northington 





Another simple remedy is a solution of 
horseradish root, borax and water, ap- 
plied with a sponge. 

If your arms have been neglected for 
a long time and refuse to yield to mild 
measures, then it is best to use a good 
heavy bleach at night. A paste is best. 
Apply it thick on the arms, and using 
a two-inch strip of surgical gauze, or 
a bit of clean cloth cut two inches 
wide, wind it around the arm, firmly, 
up to and over the elbow—up to the 
shoulder if desired, though it is better 
to bleach one-half of the arm at a 
time. 

After exposure to the sun, applica- 
tions of hot towels and cold cream will 
often prevent the skin from becoming 
dark and discolored. 

Sometimes an otherwise lovely arm 
is spoiled by an unsightly elbow, If it 
is dark and wrinkled, apply the pumice 
stone to rub off some of the roughness. 
Cut a lemon in two and rest the el- 
bows in the halves for a few minutes 
each night before going to bed. Let 
the juice dry on. Exercise and massage 
will correct the arm that is too fat or 
too thin. To produce symmetry, try 
this exercise. 

Let the arms hang stiff at the side, 
each hand clenched in a tight fist. 
Breathe deep. Elevate the elbows un- 
til they are on a line with the shoul- 
ders and move the fists down until they 
reach the arm pits. Work them slow- 
ly back until they cross in the back. 
Stand perfectly erect in doing this and 
keep the elbows on a level with the 
shoulders as nearly as possible. Not 
only will exercise help to make and 
keep the arm symmetrical, it will help 
to preserve the good color and texture 
of the skin. 

Keep the wrists scrubbed carefully 
and exercise them daily to keep them 
as slim as possible. 

Quite as important as the arms is 
the neck, but judging from observa- 
tion, a great many necks do not receive 
the attention they deserve. The neck 
really needs more attention than the 
face. If it does not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves it will become dark, 
wrinkled and unsightly. In the first 
place, the back of the neck is apt to 
become discolored from the hair, es- 
pecially if there is oil on the hair, be- 
cause oily hair catches more dirt than 
dry hair, and this dirt that is on the 
hair will rub off on the neck, and un- 
less removed carefully each day, will 
soon darken and wrinkle: it. 


Many people powder the face and do 
not powder the neck, thus making the 
neck look even darker than it really 
is,in contrast with the powdered face. 
The neck needs its coating of cream 
and powder before exposure to the 
weather, just as much as the face does. 


If your neck is dark and wrinkled, 
try bleaching it with lemon and perox- 
ide and massaging gently with a good 
cold cream. If it is thin, exercise and 
massaging will help to fill out the hol- 
lows. It is best to leave the neck free 
as much as possible. High collars are 
apt to leave a dark line in their wake. 
Hold the head up and the shoulders 
back if you would avoid wrinkles in 
your neck, and avoid heavy earrings if 
you would keep wrinkles from coming 
behind your ears. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


SOME SPRING DISHES 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


the housewife to provide tempting 

dishes for the family, because 

their appetites have grown weary 
with the heavier dishes that have ap- 
peared so often during the Winter. The 
problem of what to serve is harder than 
ever this year because there are so 
many foods that we may not use, or if 
we use at all they must be used spar- 
ingly. More than that, many of the 
foods that we may use are so extremely 
high that we can’t afford to buy them. 
A great many people appreciate that 
humble dish known as “bacon and 
greens” at this time of the year, Served 
with cornbread it is a most wholesome 
food. And the greens may be of sever- 
al varieties, according to the individual 
taste,—all of them are good. some pre- 
fer the dandelion because of its slight- 
ly bitter taste, some like the mustard, 
and many prefer the spinach. Prepared 
in the French way, the latter is splen- 
did. Asparagus is another Spring veg- 
etaple that has a splendid food value 
and may be served in so many tempting 


I N the Spring it is no small task for 





ways. 


Hot Cross Buns offer a little variety 
for breakfast, an dare especially appro- 


priate for an Easter morning break- 
fast. 





MOCK VENISON 


lb. leg of mutton 

quart vinegar 

quarts water 

teaspoonful ground allspice 
teaspoonful ground mace 
teaspoonful ground cloves 
peppers 

saltspoonful ground ginger 
onions 

carrot 

bunch of parsley 

bay leaves 

tablespoonsful of butter 
tablespoonful of flour 
lemon 

teaspoonful of sugar 
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Buy your mutton four days before 


the dinner. Have your butcher skin 
the leg of mutton, as most of the strong 
taste is in the thin skin covering the 
meat. Wipe the meat with a cloth 
wrung out warm water. Mix the all- 
spice, mace, cloves, and ginger together 
and rub the meat thoroughly with the 
mixture. Put into a deep dish ana 
cover with the following pickle: Put 
one-half the butter into a stew-pan and 
fry the onions, sliced thin, the sliced 
carrot, parsley, and bay-leaves for eight 
minutes; then add vinegar, water ana 
lemon cut in slices. After it comes to 
a boil, let it simmer for one-half hour. 
Cool and pour over the meat, It shoula 
stand for three or four days and be 
turned once a day. When ready to 
cook it, rinse the meat in warm water, 
dry thoroughly and dredge with flour. 
Have your oven well heated before us- 
ing. After you have sprinkled some 
flour, about two tablespoenfuls in all, 
in the bottom of the pan, put in the 
meat. Place in the oven and when 
flour begins to brown nicely, add about 
one cupful of boiling water and baste 
every fifteen minutes, renewing the 
water as it is absorbed. Alow ten min- 
utes to the pound if you like it rare and 
fifteen if you like it well done. 

Put on a platter and serve with the 
following gravy. Cook one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and sugar until a nice 
brown; add flour and wMn smooth add 
gravy ‘from the pan in which the meat 
was cooked. Let it boil up for a few 


minutes, then add pepper and salt to 
taste. A tablespoonful of currant jelly 
beaten in makes a pleasant addition, 
also a little Worcestershire sauce. 





FRENCH SPINACH 


1 weck of spinach 

Y% cupful cream 

Y% grated nutmeg 

1 tablespoonful melted butter 
1 


egg 
Thin strips of ham 


Wash the spinach thoroughly and 
throw it into boiling water to cook 
twenty minutes. Take it from the fire 
and drain in a collander. Chop very 
fine, Return it to a dry saucepan, add 
one-half a cupful of cream, a very lit- 
tle melted butter, one-half a grated 
nutmeg, salt and pepper, and beat very 
light with an egg-spoon. Reheat and 
serve it in a mound garnished with thin 
slices of hard-boiled egg. Broil to a del- 
icate brown some very thin slices of 
ham. Prepare a brown gravy from 
some good soup stock, and pour it over 
the broiled ham. Garnish with cresses 
or parsley, and serve very hot. 





HOT CROSS BUNS 


cupfuls of white flour 

cupfuls of rye flour 

tablespoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 

tablespoonful butter substitute 
tablespoonfuls brown sugar 
tablespoonsul chopped mixed peel 
cupful raisins 

tablespoonful mixed spice 
Milk sufficient to mix 
Sift the flour, baking powder and salt 
together; add the butter substitute, 
brown sugar, mixed peel, raisins and 
mixed spice, and mix with the milk to 
make a smooth dough. Turn onto a 
floured board and divide into equally 
sized pieces; make each into a smooth 
ball. Place the buns on a floured bak- 
ing sheet, leaving space between. Mark 
them deeply in the form of a cross with 
the back of a knife and put them into 
the oven. Shortly before they are done 
brush over the top with a glace made 
by mixing the yolk of an egg with a 
little honey. 
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Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 
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We comply with all pure food 


standards. 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


* 


ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 





The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 
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For sale by reliable dealers. 


10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC/ MFG. CO. (Pia 


CHICAGO 
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I BUY MY CLOTHING AND SHOES FROM 


Elliott & Hooker’s Store 


They carry in stock the best in the market. 


DO YOU? 


They meet competition in PRICE and QUALITY. 

Their salespeople are intelligent, polite and attentive. 

They employ people of my race in all departments of their store. 
If I help to build their business—it may make a position for me, 


my son or daughter. 


I advise you—“Don’t be a Race Slacker,” trade with the boys. 








119 N. Greenwood Street 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 











THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 








use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 
HIGH-BROWN—A fragzant, lasting odor, originated by us. 
DIANANIS—Something new and original. 


LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 


odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton - Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


. C., CHICAGO 


=} 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 





A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold, 


With metal holderv............. $1.25 
Same comb, small size...... 75 





A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price ........ $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 
You can make this dream come true by using 


Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Og 


. 


a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 
Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 


ter shaving. Manufactured by :— 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Is Your Church in Debt? 


YOU CAN 


Give $50.00 to $100.00 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your. own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave, 
Chicago. 
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To Slice the Last Scrap of Bacon 


a HE strip of bacon that has become 
too small to slice easily, should 
be placed on the bottom of a plate 
which has been turned upside down. 
Now press the bacon with the left 
hand and cut with a knife resting on 
the ridge that is on the bottom of the 
plate. This will prevent cutting the 
fingers, and at the same time, it will 
cut the bacon evenly.—M. R. B., Santa 
Barba, Cal. 


When You are Ironing 


When you have a great many hand- 
kerchiefs to iron, place one smoothly 
on the ironing board, then another on 
top of the first, and continue until all 
are placed. Iron the top hankerchief 
carefully, fold and remove. The one 
beneath will be nearly ironed by the 
work on the first, and as the ironing 
of each one is finished, less and less 
work will be required, as the heat and 
vressure that is ordinarily wasted on 
the ironing board will have been used 
to press the handkerchiefs. Almost 
any kind of flat work may be success- 
fully ironed in this manner.—Mrs. K. 
A. A., Chicago, Ill. 


To Protect Snap Fasteners 

When washing garments with snap 
fasteners, be sure to snap the fasteners 
together before putting the garment 
through the wringer. This prevents 
the little knob from being crushed and 
ruined.—Mrs. G. S, F., Charleston, S. 
C. 


A Popcorn Hint 

If you will sprinkle the corn with 
warm water just before placing it in 
the popper, or dip the popper of corn 
in a pail of water and shake it off im- 
mediately, the steam will soften the 
shell of the grain and the corn will 
all pop, leaving no hard grains.—B. I. 
L., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Baking Potatoes Quickly 
Potatoes will bake more quickly if 
they are placed in some very hot water 
for a few minutes before putting them 
in the oven. They will also peel more 
easily, and there will be less waste.— 
O. L. G., New Orleans, La. 


That Old Carpet Sweeper 

If you have a discarded carpet sweep- 
er get it out and look it over, it may 
still be made to serve a long time. Pick 
all the lint and dirt out of the brush 
and clean it thoroughly with kerosine. 
Wipe all the parts with kerosine. If 
the wheels are worn out, bind them 
with adhesive plaster until they are 
the desired thickness and the sweeper 
will run smoothly.—D. A. D., Oseola, 
Towa. 


Pan Holders 

Excellent pan and iron holders may 
be made from common wrapping cord. 
Use a bone crochet hook and crochet 
them into little round or square mats. 
If desired they may be padded with 
cotton to make them thicker —J. B. J., 
Arkansas City, Kans, 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


A Fat Saver 

When trying out lard or any other 
fat, instead of cutting it up with a 
knife, run it through the meat grinder. 
It will try out more quickly and there 
will be less waste. The small “crack- 
lings” that are left, will make excellent 
corn bread.—L. T. S., Huntington, W. 
Va. 


Instead of Coffee for Breakfast 


A very inexpensive breakfast drink 
may be prepared in this way: Wash 
and slice carrots very carefully, lay 
them in a dripping pan or a pie pan 
and brown well in the oven. Be sure 
that you do not let them burn. When 
cool, place in a glass jar or some other 
tight container. A tablespoonful in the 
coffee pot or percolator will make an 
excellent substitute for coffee. If you 
prefer coffee and carrots may be mixed 
together.—O, L. O., Baraboo, Wis. 


A Butter Stretcher 

Two pounds of butter can be made 
from one in the following manner: 
Dissolve two teaspoonfuls of gelatin in 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Take 
the cream off one quart of milk and 
add sufficient milk to make one pint 
of liquid. Heat and add to the gelatin, 
stirring to dissolve well, then strain 
through a thin cloth. Allow it to cool 
until it is luke warm. Place butter 
of the same temperature in a mixing 
bowl; add the milk gradually and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat until all the 
liquid is taken up and until the whole 
is quite smooth. If it seems too light 
in color, a capsule of vegetable color- 
ing may be used.—M. F. D., Aurora, IU. 


Save Your Rubbers 

If you are inclined to be hard on rub- 
bers, try this method of saving them. 
Use a heavy paper, soft cloth or a 
piece of felt and cut a piece the exact 
size and shape of the sole of the rub- 
bers, glue it in carefully, making the 
heel extra thick. This will prevent 
the heel and sole of the shoes from 
cutting the rubbers, and it will make 
them last many weeks longer.—G. W. 
E., Wilmington, Del, 


For the Kitchen Sink 

To prevent your kitchen sink and 
drain pipes from becoming clogged up, 
pour a cup of kerosine down the pipe 
once a month, in the evening before 
you go to bed. Next morning pour 
boiling water down the pipe, The ker- 
osine will dissolve the grease and the 
water will wash it down, thus prevent- 
ing a plumber’s bill.—M. F., Iola, Kan. 


Wall Paper Economy 


Wipe your walls with a cloth wrung 
dry out of warm soap suds; this will 
make the paper perfectly clean. Now 
tint it carefully with a good wall tint. 
If there is a figure in the paper, the 
figure will show a darker shade than 
the tint. This process may be repeat- 
ed year after year with success.—E. B. 
W., Los Angeles, Cal, 


DINNERS 


(Continued from page 12.) 


pudding or ices are served, but in a 
big city during the gay season, it is 
permissible to leave ten minutes after 
the conclusion of the dinner and with 
explanations to the hostess, go on to 
the next festivity. 

As a rule, dinners that are served at 
seven o'clock are concluded at nine and 
the guest leaves at ten o’clock. It is 
permissible, however, to remain as late 


as eleven o’clock. 

Men, as a rule, wear full dress to 
dinner. For formal dinners, women 
wear decollete. For informal dinners, 


highnecked gowns are sometimes worn, 
they may be light in color, or of a 
very dark, rich silk. The hair should 
be elaborately dressed, and matrons 
wear jewels. 
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THE U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION SAYS: 


O restriction will be placed on 
N the use of “perishable” pro- 





ducts, such as fish, eggs, 

milk, poultry, fruits and veg- 

etables. Since we must save wheat, 

meat, fats and sugar, for exportation 

to our soldiers and associates in this 

war, we should use more of the “per- 
ishable” products. 

Wholesale, commission men and the 

large retailers who handle these “per- 

ishable” products must operate under 
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license of the Food Administration and 
file reports covering their transactions 
so that these foods may reach the con- 
sumer in the least possible time, with 
the least cost and iwith as little waste 
as possible; as a result hoarding by 
dealers can be prevented and speculat- 
ing eliminated. 

Corn, once upon a time, was always 
on the table, either as a cereal, bread, 
vegetable or dessert, but when wheat 
came in, corn went out. Again corn 
is king. As children, we remember the 
humiliation we felt at having to eat 
corn bread, but how times have 
changed! In the exclusive tea rooms 
where formerly only fine pastries and 
wheat rolls were served, we find a large 
demand for corn bread, corn griddle 
cakes, mush, etc., and little or no call 
for pastry made of wheat, or wheat 
bread. 

Before you buy some of the foods 
that you are asked to use sparingly, 
stop and think that your demands for 
such foods are apt to cause some of 
our soldiers to do without those foods, 
and it may be your brother, or sweet- 
heart, who is fighting “over there” that 
national slavery shall not be for U S 
(United States) or the civilized world. 

We trust that the housewives will 
not buy more food than they did before 
the war, that is that they will not 
hoard the food which is unlawful. It 
is hoped that they will buy what is 
needed and no more, and pay no atten- 
tion to the rumors that there will soon 
be a food shortage. Most of the 
“shortage of food” we have experienced 
so far, was due to a faulty distribution, 
due to railroad trouble and to buying 
more food than was necessary for or- 
dinary needs. Our advice is to buy the 
usual amount of food and the United 
States Food Administration will see 
that there is sufficient food available 
for all of us. More than that they are 
lending their aid in publishing fair 
current prices of staple foodstuffs, 
thus helping to protect the public from 
being overcharged. 
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THE 
UNITED STATES 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


EAT MORE CORN 





Hoarding of bought foods in the 
house is selfish and not necessary. We 
do not refer to those families who have 
helped the food situation of the coun- 
try and the world by drying, canning 
or preserving foods in the home dur- 
ing the previous season. The food sit- 
uation would have been worse had it 
not been for the preservation of fruits 
and vegetables in the homes and the 
people are urged to do so again. 

As Spring approaches it becomes 







necessary not only to prepare our 
Fighting Army, but also our Home 
Army—those who are to produce food, 
so that there will be enough for all. 

The city man must be encouraged 
and shown the necessity for making a 
war garden. The man on the farm 
must make his land produce all the food 
it possibly can. The idle men and wo- 
men must be made to realize just how 
important a work they can do by work- 
ing in the gardens and on the farms. 

The Negro has a providential oppor- 
tunity to really help this nation by do- 
ing extra work on the farms. The man 
with the hoe stands behind the gun. 
The Negro has always risen to his full 
duty in the past, and we know he will 
not fail in the present crisis. 

If you wish information how to 
plant, cultivate and keep your veg- 
etables, as well as how to can your 
fruits, write a letter to the State Agri- 
cultural College. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will also send you any in- 
formation you desire. 

That Germany realizes the import- 
ance of food in this war is seen in its 
determined and untiring efforts with 
the submarine to sink food ships. This 
is a reason why we must produce so 
much more food to offset our losses. 
Each householder in the United States 
with a patch of ground should make an 
effort to be self supporting by plant- 
ing a garden. By so doing, this na- 
tion can do its duty by supplying food 
to our soldiers and our associates in 
the war. There are plenty of food 
stuffs in other parts of the world, but 
distance and lack of ships prevent our 
obtaining enough at the present time. 

We advise that plenty of vegetables 
be used during the entire year, espec- 
ially potatoes and beans. By all means 
plant enough so that you will be sure 
to have a sufficient quantity to last 
you for a year. Beans and potatoes 
can be grown in almost any part of 
the United States and can be easily 
stored for future use. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL 2!s0 clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 


The 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Terms to Agents 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays. We thank you. 
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LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


. 


Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
jewel 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, 


each. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


for a Birthday Present 


SEES SLED 


No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 


lever escapement 


Each put up complete 


$6.50 
No. 1075. 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 








































If on receipt 


you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Learn to knit, crochet, tat. Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties. 


Book Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 
Bood No, 2 Edgings and insertions 

Book No. 3: Cluny laces, 

Book (NX : Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, ete. 

Tieok No. 5: Caps, doilies and collars 

Book N i: Tatting and Maltese crochet, 

Book No. 7: Boudoir Caps, towel edges, ete. 

Rook N : Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, ete 

Book No. 9: New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, ete. 
Book No. : Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 

Tiook No. : Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers, 
Book N 2: Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges, 
Took 3: Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 

Book No. : Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 


Rook . 15: Knitting for children, infants dolls. ete. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


. 1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 
scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us 
before May Ist, 1918. 


. 2~Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 
Subscription for TWO YEARS, sent direct 
to us before May Ist, 1918. 


. 83—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
to us before May Ist, 1918. 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in offer No. ......... 
enter my subscription for —....... years, for which 
find enclosed $ See (One dollar for one year, 
two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 


.,» and you may 


Name 


Address 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It's Funny—Laugh! 


TOO OLD TO CHANGE 


Maloney, Jr.—‘The teacher told us 
«bout breathing oxygen into our lungs 
and breathing carbonic acid gas out.” 

Mrs, Maloney—“Sure, ’tis all roight 
f’r ye young people to learn thim 
things, but Oi’ve been breathin’ air 
both ways too long to change.—Puck. 


DIPLOMATIC 

Canvasser—“Good morning, madam, 
I am introducing a polish for cleaning 
silver. It is superior to anything now 
on the market and the price is only 50 
cents a box.” 

Mrs. Cutting (sharply) — “Don’t 
want it.” 

Canvasser—‘Sorry to have troubled 
you, madam, but I thought the lady 
next door was mistaken. I guess she 
is right.” 

Mrs. Cutting—“What did she say?” 

Canvasser—“She said I need not 
waste any time calling here, as you 
had no silver.” 

Mrs. Cutting—“Impudent thing! 
Give me half a dozen boxes.” 


HOW COULD SHE KNOW 

Mrs. De Peyster, who had recently 
returned from abroad, was attending 
an afternoon tea which was given in 
her honor. 

“And did you actually go to Rome?” 
asked her hostess. 

“I really don’t know, my dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. De Peyster, “you see, my 
husband always bought the tickets.” 


NOT UP TO HER STANDARD 

Mistress: “Have you any referen- 
ces?” 

Prospective Maid: “Yis, mum, lots 
of thim.” 

Mistress: “Then why did you not 
bring some of them with you?” 

Prospective Maid: “Well, mum, to 
tell the troot, they’re just loike me 
photograph. None of thim don’t do 
me justice.”—Ladies Home Journal. 


ONE OF HER OWN 

“Well, Mary,” said the minister 
kindly, “you didn’t come to our little 
gathering last night after all, How 
was that?” 

“Please, sir, I had a little gathering 
of my own that prevented me.” 

“Oh! And where was that?” 

“On the back of my neck.” 


TOUGH FLOUR 

“TI just stopped to tell you that the 
flour you sent me the other day was 
awfully tough,” said Mrs. Newlywed. 

“Tough?” asked the grocer. “That’s 
strange, it was the best flour I had in 
stock.” 

“I can’t help that. It was so tough 
that my husband couldn’t eat the bis- 
cuits I made with it.” 


GETTING HIM STARTED 

“George,” said a Florida man not 
long ago to an old Negro in his em- 
ploy, “I understand that you intend 
to give your son an education.” 

“Dat’s my ’tenshun, sir.” 

“Is your son learning rapidly?” 

“He sho’ is. Las’ week he done 
writ a lettah to his aunt what lives 
twenty miles f’um yere, an’ aftah while 
he’s goin’ to write to his aunt what 
lives fifty miles f’um yere.” 

“Why doesn’t he write to that aunt 
now?” smilingly asked his employer. 

“He kaint write so fur yit, suh. He 
kin write twenty miles fust rate, but 
I tole him not to write fifty miles ’til 
ke gits stronger wif his pen.” 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS 

First Surgeon—“Do you think one 
thousand dollars is too much to charge 
for taking out Bigmunny’s appendix? 

Second Surgeon—“No, but why don’t 
you wait, he’s making money so fast 
that you can easily get five thousand 
out of him in six months.” 


HOW HE FELT 

After the battle an officer congratu- 
lated an Irishman on his conspicuous 
bravery under fire. 

“Well, Pat,” he said, “how did you 
fee] during the engagement?” 

“Feel, Captain,” answered Pat, “I 
felt as if ivvery hair on me head was 
a band of music, and they were all 
playing ‘Home, Sweet Home.’” 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL 
Jones—‘Don’t you find it hard to 
meet expenses these times?” 
Brown—“Hard? Man alive! Why, 
I meet expenses at every turn.” 


JUST WHAT THEY WANTED 

The children happened to be present 
when the mother received an applica- 
tion for the position of nurse-maid. 

“Why were you discharged from 
your last place?” asked the mother, 
when she had ascertained, after much 
ingenuity that the applicant had left 
her last position “by request.” 

“Well, Ma’am,” said the girl, very 
frankly, “to tell the truth, sometimes 
I forgot to wash the children, Ma’am.” 

Whereupon there came from the 
children in chorus, “Oh, mother, please 
engage her!” 


BRIGHT CHILD 

Teacher—“Johnnie, do animals show 
their love for us?” 

Johnnie—“Yes’m.” 

Teacher—“Good, and now tell me 
what animal has the greatest natural 
fondness for man.” 

Johnnie—“Woman.” 


NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT 
He—“I was reading in the newspa- 
per last night where Teddy Roosevelt 
hasn’t slept for fifteen days.” 
She (excitedly)—“He hasn’t, oh 
dear, isn’t that dreadful?” 
He—“Not at all. He sleeps nights.” 


EASY 
Griggs—“Do you know any reliable 
rule for estimating the cost of living?” 
Biggs—“Sure. You take your in- 
come, whatever that may be, and add 
10 per cent.” 


NO COMPETITOR 
“They say,” said Mrs. Jaggs, “that 
the tanks they are using in France 
have remarkable capacity.” 
“T’ll venture to say that in that line 
they haven’t a thing on Mr. Jaggs.” 


A SHORT STORY 

The time was—after work. 

The place was—a good cafe. 

And the girl was—a _ beautiful 
brown. 

Was it paradise? Well, it might 
have been, but it was the night before 
pay-day. 

TOO GOOD 

“Well, Dinah, I hear that you are 
married.” 

“Yassum,” said the former cook, 
“T’se done got a man now” 

“Is he a good provider?” 

“Yassum; he’s a mighty good pro- 
vider, but I’se powerful skeered he’s 
gwine ter git kotched at it.”—Life. 
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